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FOREWORD 


THE  study  made  of  the  jail  situation  in  Allegheny  County  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors.  It  is  one  of  several  of  this 
nature  made  for  county  officials  in  this  State  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Penal  Affairs.  In  it  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prescribe  definite  formulae 
which  must  be  followed  by  public  officials.  Instead,  recommendations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  study  of  conditions  in  the  county  and  of  experiments  made  in 
other  communities  are  offered  as  suggested  aids  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  final  decision. 

Since  the  submission  of  our  report  to  the  Allegheny  County  Board  of 
Prison  Inspectors,  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  establish  an  industrial  prison 
farm  at  Parkview  for  convicted  persons,  except  those  disposed  of  by  summary 
action.  This  decision  to  establish  a  prison  farm  is  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  developments  in  penology.  Legislation  authorizing  counties  to  establish 
prison  farms  outside  of  city  limits  was  sponsored  by  this  Committee. 

Certain  other  counties  recognizing  the  fact  that  prisoners  are  of  more 
than  one  type  and  require  differing  treatments  have  gone  a  step  farther  in  their 
prison  building  programs  by  constructing  prisons  without  the  inflexible  cell 
blocks  characteristic  of  the  jails  of  the  past.  It  is  our  hope  that  Allegheny 
County  wiff  take  this  step.  To  a  limited  extent  it  has  already  appreciated 
the  necessity  for  classification  and  segregation  of  prisoners. 

In  publishing  this  report,  it  is  our  aim  to  offer  the  citizens  of  Allegheny 
County  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  problems  which  their  representatives 
in  office  must  face  in  this  connection  so  that  intelligent  support  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  thoroughly  sound  jail  program  can  be  expected  from  the 
community. 

FRANK  B.  INGERSOLL,  Chairman, 

IV estern  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Penal  Affairs. 
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AIM  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 


This  study  is  concerned,  First,  with  the  county  prison’s  present  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  untried  prisoners,  and  of  committed  and 
sentenced  offenders;  Second,  with  the  Prison  Board’s  and  County  Commis¬ 
sioners’  plans  for  improving  the  present  equipment,  or  for  providing  new 
facilities  better  adapted  for  developing  a  modern  system  for  dealing  with  un¬ 
tried  prisoners  and  convicted  and  sentenced  offenders,  which  will  protect 
society  and  also  help  rehabilitate  offenders. 

The  study  naturally  falls  into  two  sections — the  housing  and  care  of 
untried  prisoners;  and  the  housing  and  care  of  convicted  and  sentenced  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law. 

As  a  basis  for  the  study,  the  legal  background  of  commitments  and  the 
relationship  of  the  prison  to  local  and  State  institutions  were  analyzed.  A 
study  of  the  prison  equipment,  method  of  commitment,  and  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  prison  population,  was  made  to  show  how  far  the  present  insti¬ 
tution  met  or  did  not  meet  the  need,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of 
plans  for  new  institutions  now  under  consideration  and  for  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  director  of  this  research  and  consultants  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Penal  Affairs. 

While  this  study  is  concerned  with  administrative  and  managerial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  county’s  penal  institution,  it  has  been  based  on  the  evident  and 
expressed  aims  of  the  Prison  Board — that  in  addition  to  providing  adequate 
and  safe  custodial  care  for  individuals  who  need  to  be  separated  from  their 
fellows,  it  is  its  function  also  to  assist  those  incarcerated,  by  a  proper  study  of 
their  backgrounds  and  problems  and  to  prepare  individuals,  within  the  limits 
of  the  institution’s  facilities,  by  treatment,  discipline,  education  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  normal  life  in  the  world  outside  when  they  leave  the  prison.  Those 
who  must  be  segregated  from  society  for  a  very  long  time,  or  even  permanently, 
should  also  derive  as  much  social  benefit  as  possible  from  their  imprisonment. 
The  entire  aim  of  this  study  is  to  offer  some  concrete  and  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  help  make  the  institution  an  effective  aid  for  the  protection  of 
society  against  law  breakers  and  a  force  in  the  county  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  can  still  be  helped.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  best  protection 
for  society  against  law  breakers  is  to  help  readjust  the  law  breaker  to  society 
whenever  possible. 

A  general  analysis  of  the  types  of  offenses  and  the  social  background  of 
the  offenders  was  made  in  order  to  correlate  the  type  of  inmates  with  the  kind 
of  institutional,  social  and  personnel  equipment  which  might  be  most  useful 
in  dealing  with  problems  confronting  the  administrative  board  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  This  study  is,  therefore,  based  on  facts  and  not  on  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations. 

I.  LEGAL  BACKGROUND  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 
(a)  Untried  Prisoners 

In  Allegheny  County,  there  is  now  no  separate  place  of  detention  for  un¬ 
tried  individuals.  Prisoners  charged  with  crimes  are  detained,  following  the 
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practice  established  in  this  country,  in  the  county  jail  as  untried  prisoners  un¬ 
less  they  can  or  are  permitted  to  furnish  bond  or  bail.  In  Allegheny  County, 
the  place  of  detention  for  untried  prisoners  is  at  present  in  the  Allegheny 
County  Prison,  where  they  are  housed  together  with  inmates  sent  through 
the  minor  courts,  and  convicts  sentenced  by  the  criminal  courts  of  record. 

(b)  Sentenced  Offenders 

1.  County  and  State  Care.  The  custodial  or  intra-mural  care  of  adult 
offenders  sentenced  in  Allegheny  County  is  provided  for  by  commitments  to 
county  institutions  and  to  State  institutions.  The  county  institutions  used 
by  the  criminal  courts  are  the  Allegheny  County  Prison  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse  at  Blawnox,  Allegheny  County.  The  West¬ 
ern  State  Penitentiary  in  Pittsburgh,  the  State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane 
at  Farview,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon  (for 
young  men)  and  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  are  the 
State  institutions  used. 

2.  Young  First  Offenders.  The  legislature  has  set  up  the  reformatories 
for  young  men  and  women  at  Huntingdon  and  at  Muncy,  which  are  used 
by  trial  judges  for  young  first  offenders. 

3.  Long  Term  Offenders.  The  law  has  provided  that  “Whenever  any 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  labor  by  separate  and  solitary 
confinement  for  any  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  the  imprisonment  and 
labor  shall  be  had  and  performed  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  .  .  .” 

For  a  number  of  reasons  both  the  county  jail  and  the  workhouse  are  now 
used  for  long  term  offenders  convicted  of  penitentiary  offenses.  Special  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  commitment  of  long  term  offenders 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  at  labor  to  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  penitentiary  from  time  to  time 
has  also  prevented  the  transfer  or  commitment  of  prisoners  to  that  institution 
on  occasions  and  has  resulted  in  the  retention  of  such  prisoners  in  the  county 
prison  or  in  the  workhouse. 

4.  Short  Term  Offenders.  Short  term  offenders  and  those  committed 
for  simple  imprisonment  are  sent  to  the  Allegheny  County  Prison  and  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  The  distinction  as  to  the  type  of  short  term 
prisoners  which  each  of  these  institutions  receives  is  based  in  part  on  legis¬ 
lation,  in  part  on  traditional  practice  and  individual  preferences  of  commit¬ 
ting  magistrates  and  judges. 

(c)  Summary  of  Functions  and  Relationship  of  Local  Institutions 

for  Custodial  Care  of  Convicted  and  Sentenced  Prisoners 

The  jail  was  established  when  the  county  was  organized,  and  the  work- 
house  was  created  in  1865  by  the  inspectors  of  the  county  prison,  who  were 
given  authority  to  do  so  by  legislation.  At  present  there  is  no  administrative 
relationship  between  the  two  institutions,  except  that  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  workhouse  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  county  prison. 
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The  Workhouse  Board  consists  of  five  citizens,  while  the  Prison  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  judges,  city  and  county  officials.  With  the  passage  of  the  years,  the 
function  of  the  two  local  institutions  as  to  the  type  of  prisoners  each  is  to 
receive  has  varied.  However,  no  uniform  policy  has  been  established  as  to 
types  of  commitment  to  each  institution.  In  general,  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse  receives  no  offenders  for  less  than  ten  days  but  receives  vagrants, 
disorderly  persons,  and  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  for  sentences  of 
thirty  days  to  six  months;  habitual  drunkards  or  inebriates  are  sent  for  longer 
periods.  It  also  receives  other  prisoners  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Non¬ 
supporting  and  deserting  husbands  committed  to  hard  labor  under  the  Act 
of  1917  are  also  sent  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  not  lawful  to  commit  “invalid, 
insane  or  idiotic  prisoners”  to  the  workhouse. 

As  a  result  of  various  legislative  enactments  and  restrictions,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  policy  that  has  grown  up  with  the  times,  the  Allegheny  County 
Prison  is  the  place  of  detention  for  untried  prisoners,  and  the  institution  to 
which  convicted  and  sentenced  prisoners  not  suitable  for  the  State  institutions 
or  the  workhouse  are  sent.  Prisoners  committed  for  very  short  terms,  long  term 
prisoners  that  cannot  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  individuals  mentally 
or  physically  below  par  are  in  the  jail.  Prisoners  who  can  work,  or  whose 
sentences  require  confinement  at  work,  are  not  sent  to  the  county  prison 
but  to  the  workhouse.  The  county  prison  takes  the  residue. 

II.  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON  IN  PITTSBURGH 
(a)  Administration 

The  administration  of  Allegheny  County  Prison  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prison  Board  made  up  of  officials  of  the  county.  The  Act  of  March  23, 
1865,  provides  that  the  Prison  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Mayor  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Allegheny,1  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  District  Court, 
the  three  County  Commissioners,  the  controller  and  the  sheriff.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Macfarlane,  a  judge  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Allegheny  County, 
was  President  of  the  Prison  Board  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Ford;  Hon.  James  H.  Gray;  Hon.  Elder  W. 
Marshall;  Hon.  George  Von  Bonnhorst  Moore;  Hon.  Frank  P.  Patterson; 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Kline;  Mr.  Robert  G.  Woodside;  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Arm¬ 
strong;  Mr.  E.  V.  Babcock;  Mr.  C.  C.  McGovern;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Cain. 
The  Prison  Board  appoints  the  warden  and  other  officials. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  Warden,  John  McNeil ;  Deputy  Warden,  Den¬ 
nis  Harris;  an  assistant  warden;  22  guards;  a  bookkeeper;  and  5  matrons. 

The  guards  work  for  hours  daily  with  one  day  off  per  week.  One 
of  the  matrons  takes  charge  of  the  laundry  and  is  on  duty  during  the  time 
the  women  are  working. 

There  is  no  paid  chaplain  although  religious  services  are  held  regularly. 
A  staff  member  is  provided  for  the  supervision  of  the  exercise  or  recreation 

1  Since  the  merger  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  into  Greater  Pittsburgh,  there 

is  no  longer  a  mayor  of  Allegheny. 
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of  the  prisoners.  Provision  made  for  exercise,  recreation,  and  religious  service 
will  be  noted  later. 

There  is  no  prison  agent  for  welfare  or  liaison  duties.  The  prison  has 
no  psychological  or  psychiatric  service. 

(b)  Housing  and  Physical  Equipment 

1.  Location  and  General  Equipment.  The  county  prison  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  was  erected  in  1884-6  and  is  now  altogether 
unadapted  for  use  as  a  modern  jail.  The  construction  is  of  the  old  fashioned 
type,  with  cell  blocks  radiating  from  a  central  rotunda. 

2.  Cells.  There  are  two  sets  of  cell  blocks  for  men.  In  one  cell  block 
“court  cases”  are  confined — “court  cases”  include  men  sentenced  by  the  crim¬ 
inal  court  of  record,  and  those  held  for  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen’s 
hearings,  or  for  trial  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts. 
In  the  other  cell  block  are  housed  male  misdemeanants  committed  on  sum¬ 
mary  conviction  by  police  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  aldermen. 
These  men  are  classified  under  the  general  term  of  “vagrants”  on  the  prison 
dockets.  The  term  not  only  includes  actual  vagrants  but  all  kinds  of  petty 
offenders. 

Cells  for  “court  cases”  are  of  the  cage  type  with  a  prisoner’s  corridor 
enclosed  in  the  steel  cage.  The  cells  for  the  “vagrants,”  or  individuals  com¬ 
mitted  on  summary  conviction,  do  not  have  the  cage  and  are  made  of  masonry. 

The  cells  are  not  built  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison,  so  that  all 
lighting  is  from  the  corridors.  All  cells  are  single  cells  6'x  8'x  8'.  When  the 
“vagrant  cells”  were  remodelled  recently,  artificial  lighting  for  use  after  dark 
was  installed.  Each  cell  has  a  washstand  and  toilet  facilities.  The  “court” 
prisoners  do  not  have  cell  lighting ;  they  have  to  use  corridor  lights. 

For  women,  there  is  a  cell  block  completely  separated  from  that  of 
the  men. 

3.  Segregation  and  Classification.  There  is  complete  segregation  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  Young  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
years  are  also  in  a  range  by  themselves.  There  is  no  other  type  of  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  institution.  The  inadequate  housing  facilities  of  the  institution 
do  not  make  it  possible  to  study  and  classify  prisoners  as  a  basis  for  individu¬ 
alized  custodial  treatment. 

4.  Dining  Facilities.  There  are  no  dining  facilities  in  the  jail;  the  men 
eat  in  their  cells. 

5.  Yard  Space  for  Exercise.  There  is  an  exercise  yard  of  limited 
capacity,  which  is  used  for  the  men  prisoners. 

6.  Work  Rooms.  The  prison  has  no  work  rooms  or  any  arrangements 
in  the  prison  for  the  labor  or  employment  of  male  prisoners,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term.  There  is  a  room  used  for  the  repair  and  wiring  of  chairs.  There 
is  a  laundry  in  which  women  prisoners  work. 

7.  Bath  Equipment.  There  is  a  bathroom  with  a  20  shower  capacity 
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for  the  court  cases,  and  one  with  8  shower  capacity  for  the  summary  con¬ 
viction  cases.  There  is  one  shower  cell  for  the  use  of  women. 

8.  Medical  Equipment  and  Infirmary.  The  hospital  equipment  of  the 
jail  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  doctor  has  a  medical  examining  room  and  there  is  an  infirmary 
for  the  men,  and  an  infirmary  or  hospital  for  the  women.  There  are  6  cots 
in  the  men’s  infirmary  and  2  cots  in  the  women’s  infirmary.  Additional  cots 
are  put  in  as  needed.  It  is  the  usual  practice,  however,  to  have  sick  prisoners 
transferred  to  hospitals  or  institutions  suitable  for  their  care. 

9.  Solitary  Cells.  There  are  4  solitary  punishment  cells,  2  of  these 
are  padded  and  2  are  not  padded.  The  padded  cells  were  intended  for  violent 
prisoners  but  are  no  longer  used  for  mentally  abnormal  persons,  since  their 
use  was  found  not  to  be  satisfactory. 

10.  Library.  There  is  no  prison  library. 

COMMENT 

The  housing  is  antiquated  and  the  physical  equipment  is  most  elementary 
for  so  large  an  institution  in  a  great  and  important  center  of  population. 

(c)  Character  of  Population 

1.  Survey  of  Offenders  and  Offenses.  Since  building  and  custodial  plans 
must  be  based  on  the  type  of  offenders,  a  detailed  study  was  made  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  in  jail  on  a  single  day.  The  day  chosen  was  October  10,  1929.  The 
study  included  a  survey  of  offenses  and  ani  examination  of  the  general  social 
and  occupational  background  of  the  offenders. 

2.  Three  General  Groups — Untried,  Summary  Commitments  and  Sen¬ 
tenced  Prisoners.  On  October  10,  1929,  there  wrere  489  individuals,  456 
men  and  33  women,  confined  in  the  jail;  139,  or  28.4  per  cent,  were  in  the 
institution  on  summary  conviction  by  aldermen,  justices  of  the  peace,  police 
magistrates,  etc.;  105,  or  21.5  per  cent,  were  serving  sentences  imposed 
by  the  criminal  court  of  record;  and  245,  or  50.1  per  cent,  were  held  for 
hearing  by  magistrates  and  trial  by  judges  or  only  for  hearing  by  magis¬ 
trates.  Indications  are,  that  on  the  average,  one-half  of  the  men  in  the  jail 
were  there  because  they  were  awaiting  hearing  or  trial.  Almost  one  in  every 
five  was  serving  a  sentence  imposed  by  a  criminal  court,  while  one  in  every 
three  was  in  the  institution  because  of  summary  conviction  by  justices  of 
the  peace  or  aldermen.  (See  Table  1). 

3.  Classification  of  Offenses.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  information  classifying  the  offenses  of  the  prisoners  scientifi¬ 
cally.  The  cases  of  offenders  were  studied  according  to  the  types  of  offenders 
and  difficulties.  From  these  data  a  social  classification  of  the  offenses  was 
made  according  to  the  following  grouping: 

GROUP  I. 

Aggression  Personal :  Assault,  assault  and  battery,  assault  and  battery 
with  intent,  felonious  assault,  felonious  assault  and  battery,  aggravated  assault 
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and  battery,  felonious  wounding,  felonious  cutting,  felonious  shooting,  carry¬ 
ing  concealed  deadly  weapons,  firearms,  pointing  pistol,  shooting  with  intent, 
mayhem,  kidnapping. 

GROUP  II. 

Conduct  Personal :  Disorderly  conduct,  disorderly  house,  surety  of  the 
peace,  disturbing  meeting,  riot,  slander,  common  scold,  libel. 

GROUP  III. 

Aggression  Sex:  Assault  to  rape,  assault  and  battery  to  rape,  rape,  statu¬ 
tory  rape,  incest,  buggery,  rape  and  bastardy,  taking  female  child  under  16, 
sodomy,  enticing  minor  child. 

GROUP  IV. 

Conduct  Sex :  Adultery,  adultery  and  bastardy,  abortion,  fornication  and 
bastardy,  assignation  and  prostitution,  bawdy  house,  inmate  bawdy  house, 
causing  death  of  bastard  child,  bigamy,  open  lewdness,  indecent  exposure, 
seduction,  obscenity,  pandering. 

GROUP  V. 

Aggression  Family :  Cruelty  to  children,  neglect  of  children,  neglect, 
abuse  of  child. 

GROUP  VI. 

Conduct  Family:  Non-support,  desertion  and  non-support,  desertion,  non¬ 
support  illegitimate  child,  non-support  minor  child,  non-support  aged  parents. 

GROUP  VII. 

Aggression  Property :  Arson,  burglary,  possessing  burglar’s  tools,  highway 
robbery,  robbery  with  arms,  larceny,  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods,  break¬ 
ing  and  entering,  entering  without  breaking,  felonious  entry,  entering  freight 
car,  forcible  entry,  larceny  of  auto,  larceny  from  the  person,  malicious  mischief, 
trespassing. 

GROUP  VIII. 

Conduct  Property :  False  pretense,  fraud,  fraudulent  conversion,  forgery, 
larceny  by  bailee,  embezzlement,  conspiracy,  blackmail. 

GROUP  IX. 

Highway  Offenses:  Auto  laws — violation  of,  reckless  driving,  operating 
auto  while  intoxicated,  operating  auto  without  permission  of  owner,  failure 
to  render  aid. 

GROUP  X. 

Liquor:  Possessing,  manufacturing,  selling,  transporting,  delivering. 

Narcotics:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 

Morphine:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 

GROUP  XI. 

Offenses  Against  Government  and  Government  Regulations:  Bribery, 
extortion,  perjury,  treason,  counterfeiting,  official  misconduct,  misprision  of 
treason,  violation  of  laws  of  health,  food,  medicine,  dentistry,  election  laws, 
resisting  officer,  obstructing  process,  breaking  jail,  hindering  a  witness. 

GROUP  XII. 

Homicide :  Murder,  manslaughter,  involuntary  manslaughter. 

GROUP  XIII. 

Miscellaneous:  Tampering  with  auto,  mining  laws,  nuisances,  junk  deal¬ 
ers,  selling  cigarettes  to  minors,  having  vicious  dog,  alien  possessing  dog,  alien 
possessing  firearms. 

GROUP  XIV. 

Accessory  to  or  after  the  fact. 

GROUP  XV. 

Idle  and  suspected  persons:  Vagrancy,  loitering,  suspicion,  etc. 
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4.  Offenses  of  In/nates  Analyzed.  Examining  the  entire  jail  popula¬ 
tion,  untried  and  tried  prisoners,  we  found  that  the  two  largest  groups  of 
the  456  male  offenders  were  in  the  conduct  personal  and  aggression  property 
groups.  In  the  conduct  personal  group  there  were  128  individuals.  This 
group  includes  persons  arrested  as  drunk  and  disorderly  who  were  not  guilty 
of  any  aggressive  conduct  toward  other  individuals  but  were  simply  intoxi¬ 
cated  or  misbehaving  generally.  The  aggression  property  group,  which  was 
the  next  largest  group,  comprised  103  individuals.  The  usual  offenses,  it  will 
be  noted  from  the  classification,  were  breaking  and  entering  and  other  like 
crimes.  There  were  only  34  offenders  who  were  accused  of  liquor  offenses 
or  violations  of  the  prohibition  acts,  including  possessing,  selling,  transport¬ 
ing  or  manufacturing  liquor.  There  were  35  individuals  accused  of  acts  of 
aggression  against  the  person  such  as  assault  and  battery,  etc.,  24  individuals 
were  accused  of  violent  sex  crimes.  There  were  very  few  individuals  in  the 
conduct  family  group,  which  includes  non-supporting  husbands,  wife  desert¬ 
ers,  etc.  Such  individuals  are  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Twenty  men  were 
charged  with  homicide.  (See  Tables  3,  4,  11). 

The  offenses  of  the  33  women  offenders  were  scattering.  Eight  were 
accused  of  personal  conduct  offenses  such  as  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  etc., 
4  were  accused  of  aggressive  conduct  against  persons,  3  were  accused  of  sex 
misconduct,  2  of  aggression  against  property,  4  of  business  offenses,  2  of  liquor 
offenses,  3  were  in  the  homicide  group,  4  were  arrested  as  idle  or  suspected 
persons.  In  one  case  the  offense  was  not  reported.  (See  Tables  3,  4,  11). 

5.  Sex.  The  number  of  women  prisoners  was  small  and  not  much  space 
is  required  for  the  care  of  women  offenders.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
jail  population  consisted  of  women. 

6.  Color.  The  statistics  of  all  inmates  show  that  25  per  cent  were  col¬ 
ored.  This  is  a  high  proportion  of  colored  prisoners. 

Total  White  Colored 

M.  F.  M.  F. 


Total  .  489  346  20  110  13 

Per  cent  distribution  .  100.0  75.0  25.0 


7.  Ages  and  Character  of  Offenses.  An  analysis  made  of  the  modal 
or  most  frequent  age  groups  of  all  prisoners  shows  that  the  age  groups  of 
those  sent  for  short  periods  by  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  etc.,  were 
higher  than  those  in  prison  for  serious  offenses. 

The  most  frequent  age  group  of  the  court  prisoners  was  20  to  29  years; 
the  majority  of  all  such  cases  were  below  40.  (See  Table  4.) 

The  most  frequent  age  groups  of  those  in  jail  on  summary  conviction 
were  above  30  years,  ranging  from  30  to  70  years,  with  the  majority  between 
40  and  60  years.  (See  Table  15.) 

8.  Occupations  of  Offenders  Compared  with  Offenses.  Of  the  456  men, 
388  or  85.3  per  cent,  were  unskilled  workers.  This  means  that  out  of  every 
20  men  in  jail  17  had  no  occupation  other  than  that  of  laborer.  Only  39 
or  less  than  one  in  every  ten  men  were  skilled  workers  or  had  trades,  18  of 
them  had  been  engaged  in  commerce  and  7  were  professional  men.  The  oc- 
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cupation  of  all  women  was  given  as  housewives.  This,  of  course,  is  a  value¬ 
less  classification  since  it  simply  indicated  that  the  woman  had  no  occupa¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  her  arrest  or  difficulty. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  largest  group  of  unskilled  workers  were  in 
jail  for  offenses  involving  personal  conduct,  property  offenses,  liquor  offenses, 
homicide,  offenses  against  government  regulations.  Of  the  39  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  the  largest  group,  consisting  of  13  individuals,  were  in  prison  because 
of  offenses  against  property.  The  offenses  of  the  18  commercial  workers 
were  confined  to  crimes  of  aggression  against  property,  liquor  offenses,  and 
various  miscellaneous  minor  offenses.  The  offenses  of  the  professional  group 
were  2  property  offenses,  and  the  rest  scattering.  (See  Table  17.) 

9.  Offenses  of  Convicted  and  Sentenced  Prisoners.  There  were  100 
men  and  5  women  among  the  105  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  court.  There 
is  no  information  concerning  the  particular  offenses  with  which  2  of  the  men 
were  charged.  Of  the  105  individuals  the  largest  number,  or  30,  were 
charged  with  crimes  of  aggression  against  property.  The  next  largest  num¬ 
ber,  18,  were  charged  with  liquor  offenses,  11  were  charged  with  misconduct 
involving  property,  fraud,  false  pretense,  etc.,  9  were  charged  with  offenses 
against  government  regulations.  This  last  group  largely  consisted  of  Federal 
prisoners  housed  in  the  Allegheny  County  Jail.  Six  were  charged  with  homi¬ 
cide.  (See  Table  4.) 

10.  Offenses  of  Summary  Cases.  The  offenses  of  the  139  offenders, 
male  and  female,  committed  on  summary  conviction  for  petty  offenses  were 
disorderly  conduct,  visiting  disorderly  house,  drunk  and  disorderly,  surety 
of  peace  117;  abuse  of  family  3;  vagrancy,  loitering,  suspicion,  etc.,  12;  and 
violating  city  ordinance  7.  (See  Table  11.) 

11.  Sentences  of  Convicted  Prisoners.  The  data  concerning  sentences  of 
the  100  male  prisoners  are  as  follows:  Forty-eight  prisoners  had  straight  sen¬ 
tences  ranging  from  1  to  10  years:  10  prisoners  were  sentenced  for  6  months, 
8  for  less  than  1  month,  7  for  3  months,  7  for  2  months,  5  for  4  months,  3 
prisoners  were  sentenced  for  5  years  and  one  prisoner  had  a  sentence  of  10 
years.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  group  of  prisoners  serving  straight  sen¬ 
tences  there  were  only  4  prisoners  having  sentences  of  more  than  one  year. 
There  were  20  prisoners  serving  minimum-maximum  sentences.  This  means 
that  the  prisoner  could  be  released  at  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  on  parole 
if  the  judges  thought  fit.  Twelve  of  these  prisoners  were  serving  sentences 
of  less  than  a  year  ranging  from  3  to  6  months  and  6  to  12  months,  6  of 
them  were  serving  sentences  of  3  to  18  months.  The  other  8  prisoners  were 
serving  sentences  ranging  from  lj4  to  3  years,  to  3  to  12  years.  In  3  cases 
there  was  no  information  as  to  the  term  of  sentence.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
100  men  prisoners  were  awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions.  This  means 
that  they  had  been  committed  to  institutions  such  as  the  Penitentiary,  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Disease,  etc.,  and  were  awaiting  transfer  to  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  (See  Table  5.) 

Of  the  5  female  prisoners  1  was  sentenced  for  less  than  one  month,  1 
for  3  months,  1  from  6  to  12  months.  Only  1  had  a  sentence  of  more  than 
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a  year.  Her  sentence  was  from  15  months  to  10  years.  One  woman  was 
awaiting  transfer  to  another  institution.  (See  Table  5.) 

12.  Sentences  of  Convicts  According  to  Type  of  Offense. 

(1)  Offenders  Charged  With  Property  Crimes 

The  sentences  of  the  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  of  aggression  against 
property  such  as  larceny,  breaking  and  entering,  etc.,  were  as  follows:  7 
received  straight  sentences  of  less  than  a  year  ranging  from  2  months  to  10 
months,  9  received  maximum-minimum  sentences  of  less  than  2  years  rang¬ 
ing  from  3  to  6  months  to  3  to  18  months,  5  received  sentences  of  more 
than  a  year  ranging  from  2  to  4  years  to  3  to  12  years.  Ten  of  these  individu¬ 
als  were  awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions  such  as  the  Penitentiary,  the 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  etc.  There  were  no  women  in  this 
group.  (See  Table  5.) 

Of  the  offenders  convicted  of  property  offenses  involving  misconduct 
only,  such  as  fraud,  etc.,  4  received  straight  sentences  of  less  than  a  year 
ranging  from  3  months  to  6  months,  1  received  a  sentence  of  1  year,  2  re¬ 
ceived  minimum-maximum  sentences  of  6  to  12  months  and  3  to  18  months, 
4  were  awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions  such  as  the  State  prison.  (See 
Table  5.) 

(2)  Liquor  Offenses 

The  maximum  sentence  of  the  liquor  offenders  was  \l/2  years;  14  re¬ 
ceived  sentences  of  one  year  or  less,  one  received  a  sentence  of  3  to  18  months; 
2  were  awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions.  There  was  also  1  woman 
liquor  offender  who  received  a  sentence  of  3  months. 

(3)  Offenses  Against  Government 

Of  the  offenders  against  government  5  were  serving  sentences  of  6 
months  or  less,  1  had  a  maximum-minimum  sentence  of  12  years  and  3  were 
awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions. 

(4)  Prisoners  Awaiting  Transfer 

Of  the  29  men  prisoners  awaiting  transfer  to  other  institutions  10  were 
convicted  of  crimes  of  aggression  against  property,  4  of  misconduct  concern¬ 
ing  property,  3  of  offenses  against  the  government,  2  of  sex  crimes,  2  of 
family  misconduct  (such  as  non-support  or  desertion),  2  of  liquor  offenses, 
and  1  each  of  personal  aggression,  personal  misconduct,  sex  misconduct  (such 
as  inmate  or  keeper  of  bawdy  house),  highway  offense,  and  homicide. 

(5)  Federal  Prisoners 

There  were  55  Federal  prisoners,  held  for  trial  or  sentenced. 

13.  Length  of  Term  of  Commitment  in  Summary  Cases.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  term  of  commitment  in  summary  cases  was  59  days.  The  big 
groups  were  49  commitments  for  10  to  19  days,  40  commitments  for  30 
to  39  days.  The  modal  or  most  frequent  terms  of  commitment  were  10  and 
30  days  by  justices  of  the  peace,  30  days  by  aldermen,  and  5,  10,  and  30 
days  by  police  magistrates.  (See  Tables  12-13.) 

14.  Time  Pending  Hearing.  The  time  which  elapsed  pending  hear- 
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ing  or  trial  was  studied.  The  modal  or  most  frequent  period  which  prison¬ 
ers  had  to  wait  pending  trial  was  1  to  9  days.  One  hundred  and  eight  pris¬ 
oners  waited  1  to  9  days,  56  prisoners  waited  10  to  19  days,  32  prisoners  waited 
20  to  29  days,  24  prisoners  waited  30  to  39  days,  20  prisoners  waited  40  to  49 
days  before  their  cases  came  to  trial.  There  were  a  number  of  prisoners  who 
had  to  wait  more  than  two  months  before  hearing.  Fifty  prisoners  waited  from 
60  to  242  days  for  hearing  or  trial.  This  indicates  that  extended  care  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  quite  a  large  group  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The 
data  were  collected  for  300  prisoners.  There  were  50  prisoners  concerning 
whom  there  was  no  information  as  to  the  time  pending  hearing.  These  very 
likely  included  prisoners  released  on  bail.  In  4  other  cases  it  was  known 
that  prisoners  had  been  in  jail  awaiting  hearing  but  no  information  was 
attainable  from  the  records  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  waited  for 
hearing  or  trial.  (See  Table  6.) 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  period  which  elapses  between  commitment 
and  trial  could  be  profitably  employed  in  studying  and  classifying  these  prison¬ 
ers.  Investigations  of  the  untried  men  and  women  shows  that  prisoners  might 
be  offered  useful  employment  of  some  sort  should  they  respond  favorably  to 
the  suggestion. 

COMMENT  ON  PRISON  POPULATION 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  prisoners,  a  large  body  of  untried  prison¬ 
ers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
sentenced  men  plus  a  much  larger  group  of  summarily  convicted  inmates 
whose  numbers  fluctuate  greatly. 

In  the  prison  population  there  is  a  large  colored  group,  many  immi¬ 
grants,  a  large  number  of  men  who  come  in  because  they  are  drunk  or  dis¬ 
orderly,  and  many  inmates  who  are  physically  below  par. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  was  not  great,  and  the  proportion  of  un¬ 
skilled  workers  was  very  large.  This  shows  a  need  for  a  rough  variety  of 
out-door  work  for  the  physically  able;  very  simple  indoor  industries  for  those 
who  cannot  do  outside  work  and  those  who  have  no  training  in  industry. 

The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  prison  population  makes  it  important 
to  study  and  classify  the  prison  population  to  help  the  judge  in  his  decisions 
and  the  penal  officials  in  their  administrative  problems.  Such  classifications 
are  important  in  determining  the  type  of  sentence  most  suitable,  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  inmate  for  employment,  etc.  This  classification  service  would 
thus  make  it  possible  to  decide  intelligently  the  type  of  employment  and  cus¬ 
todial  care  for  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  if  it  is  deemed  best  by  the  court  to 
definitely  sentence  him  there;  or  the  alternative  type  of  treatment  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  reformatory,  workhouse,  if  it  is  found  more  desirable  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  the  offender. 

III.  CUSTODIAL  TREATMENT 
(a)  Present  System 

1.  General  Character.  The  present  program  of  custodial  treatment  is 
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purely  negative.  It  consists  of  providing  custodial  care,  food  and  a  fairly 
general  oversight  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

2.  Daily  Prison  Routine.  The  prison  routine  for  inmates  begins  at 
6:30  A.  M.  when  they  are  permitted  out  of  their  cells.  Prisoners  do  noth¬ 
ing  unless  they  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  “domestic  jobs”  about  the  prison. 
After  supper  at  4:30  P.  M.  they  are  locked  up  again.  Before  being  locked 
in  they  must  have  their  suppers  completed. 

The  women’s  routine  is  not  so  stringent.  The  matron  on  duty  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  decide  the  time  for  locking  the  women  in  the  cells.  The  locking 
up  hour  for  women  varies,  therefore,  from  4 :30  to  6 :30  P.  M. 

3.  Discipline.  There  are  few  privileges,  other  than  exercise  and  being 
out  of  the  cell.  Punishment  consists  of  locking  the  men  in  their  cells  and 
depriving  them  of  all  privileges  such  as  smoking,  use  of  the  corridor,  etc.  The 
solitary  cells  mentioned  are  used  for  refractory  cases.  One  or  two  hours  in 
a  solitary  cell  is  the  usual  punishment. 

4.  Employment  of  Prisoners.  The  prison  has  no  industrial  equipment 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners.  Even  the  usual  facilities  for  weaving  or 
making  rag  rugs  and  caning  chairs,  found  in  the  jails  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
ties,  are  lacking.  There  are  no  carpenter  shops,  shoe  shops,  weaving  rooms, 
etc.,  found  in  most  prisons  of  large  cities.  The  prisoners  are  engaged  in  do¬ 
mestic  service  of  the  institution  or  in  one  or  two  minor  occupations. 


Work  Done  by  Male  Court  Cases 
The  employment  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  jail  is  as  follows: 


Kitchen  . 

Prison  Office  . . . 

Barbers  . 

Bake  shop . 

Bathroom  . 

Cleaning  . 

Carpenter  shop1. 


. 20  men 

.  2  men 

.  3  men 

.  8  men 

.  8  men 

15  to  20  men 
.  8  men 


Work  Done  by  Male  “Vagrants” 


Cleaning  sidewalks  . 7  men 

Furnace  . 4  to  5  men 


These  are  usually  thirty  to  sixty-day  men. 

The  number  of  men  working  in  the  jail  thus  fluctuates  from  70  to  80 
men  in  an  average  prison  population  of  600.  (See  Table  18.) 


Work  Done  by  Women 

The  women  work  in  the  laundry.  There  is  a  woman  superintendent 
in  the  laundry  who  supervises  their  work.  They  do  the  laundry  of  the  prison 
and  also  wash  and  iron  1,000  to  1,200  towels  per  day  for  the  city  build¬ 
ings.  In  addition,  they  do  the  cleaning  in  the  prison  office  and  administra¬ 
tive  quarters.  (See  Table  18.) 

1  The  men  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop  only  do  carpenter  work  for  the  jail. 
However,  there  is  a  group  of  4  to  5  men  who  wire  chairs  used  by  the  county  elec¬ 
tion  boards.  This  wiring  is  for  the  legs  of  the  chairs  in  order  to  strengthen 
them.  In  addition  there  are  prisoners  assigned  to  barbering.  These  men  shave 
and  cut  the  hair  of  their  fellow  prisoners. 

( n ) 


5.  Food.  The  breakfast  every  day  consists  of  coffee  and  bread.  The 
noon  meal  consists  of  soup  and  bread.  There  is  meat  in  the  soup  and  it  also 
contains  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  and  beans.  At  night  hamburger  steak 
is  served  with  coffee.  As  much  bread  as  the  prisoner  wants  can  be  had  at 
all  meals.  Once  a  week  molasses  and  bread  is  substituted  for  hamburger 
steak.  Gingerbread  and  coffee  is  also  supplied  once  a  week  as  a  variation  in 
the  menu.  Stewed  prunes  or  peaches  are  served  on  Sunday. 

The  prisoners  serve  themselves  at  meal  time  in  cafeteria  style.  Tables 
for  the  food  are  set  out  temporarily  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  prison.  The 
prisoners  stand  in  line,  take  their  portions  and  return  to  their  cells  to  eat. 

Very  short  term  prisoners  on  summary  conviction  do  not  receive  meat. 
The  20,  30  and  60  day  men  sent  in  on  summary  conviction  receive  the  same 
diet  as  do  other  prisoners  but  those  sent  in  for  5  to  10  days  do  not. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  food  is  10  cents!  per  day. 

6.  Exercise  for  Prisoners.  Men  held  for  court  and  those  convicted  by 
the  criminal  court  get  exercise  regularly  in  the  yard.  They  receive  two  hours 
exercise  per  day,  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  evening.  Men 
committed  on  summary  conviction  by  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen  and 
burgesses,  receive  no  exercise.  The  exercising  is  in  charge  of  an  instructor, 
formerly  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who  gives  them  calis¬ 
thenics  and  setting  up  exercises.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  where  a  county  prison  employs  a  physical  instructor  for  the 
inmates. 

Women  receive  no  exercise. 

7.  Religious  Services.  There  is  a  6  A.  M.  mass  held  every  morning 
in  the  hospital  for  the  Catholic  prisoners.  There  is  a  Sunday  service  held 
in  the  prison  for  the  Protestant  prisoners,  between  2  and  3  P.  M.  There 
is  no  prison  chaplain,  but  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  come  in  from 
churches  of  the  city. 

8.  Medical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  No  routine  medical  diagnoses 
are  made.  Prisoners  who  need  medical  attention  advise  the  guard  and  he 
makes  arrangements  for  them  to  see  the  physician  at  his  regular  daily  office 
hour.  No  psychiatric  or  psychological  examinations  or  diagnosis  are  made 
of  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  classification.  Prisoners  who  behave  abnor¬ 
mally  are  referred  to  the  physician,  and  if  necessary,  steps  are  taken  for  transfer 
and  commitment  to  the  proper  institution. 

No  medical  statistics  are  kept  except  for  surgical  cases  or  serious  medi¬ 
cal  cases.  The  physician  of  the  jail  stated  that  on  October  10th,  the  day 
the  prison  population  was  studied  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  he  saw  62 
prisoners,  53  men  and  9  women.  One  man  was  in  the  jail  hospital  for  de¬ 
lirium  tremens  and  8  men  were  treated  as  alcoholics.  The  average  number 
of  prisoners  diagnosed  or  treated  per  day  was  55. 

(b)  Suggested  Program  of  Custodial  Care 

Social  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  looks  forward  to  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  institution  and  preparation  for  discharge,  is  impossible  because 
there  is  little  or  no  employment,  training  or  education. 

(  12) 


For  similar  reasons,  it  is  also  impossible  to  make  a  classification  of  prison¬ 
ers,  based  on  a  study  and  examination  of  individual  prisoners  in  order  to 
learn  each  offender’s  personality,  physical,  mental  and  social  make-up  so  that 
he  or  she  may  be  fitted  into  a  labor,  employment  or  rehabilitation  program 
in  prison.  There  is  no  personnel  for  this  important  job,  the  present  housing 
arrangements  are  too  limited  to  permit  it,  and  facilities  for  work  and  training 
are  nil. 

Scientific  custodial  care  based  on  classification  would  require  a  prison 
school,  shop  and  industries,  and  medical  and  mental  clinics.  A  supervisor 
with  a  small  teaching  staff  for  school  and  shop  work;  a  prison  agent,  or 
similar  worker,  to  gather  social  facts  about  individual  men  and  their  back¬ 
ground  ;  and  a  system  of  psychiatric  and  psychological  examinations  would  be 
necessary.  With  these  services  the  authorities  could  make  plans  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  mental  and  educational  abilities  of  the  individual  prisoners, 
and  classify  for  separate  treatment,  removal,  or  adjustment,  abnormal  in¬ 
mates  or  those  with  physical,  mental  or  personality  difficulties. 

If  there  were  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist,  he  could  study  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  classify  them  before  hearing  or  trial,  so  that  the  judge  would  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  disposition  and  the  prison  authorities  aided  in  their  plans  for 
care  in  the  case  of  eventual  commitment  to  the  institution. 

The  prison  agent  could  assist  the  psychiatrist  or  psychologist,  gather 
facts  for  him,  make  investigations  when  necessary  and  also  make  contacts 
with  the  families,  friends,  employers,  etc.,  of  prisoners  awaiting  hearing  and 
of  prisoners  convicted  or  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  serve  a  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  It  could  also  be  his  task  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  social  agencies, 
referring  discharged  prisoners  and  prisoners’  families  to  them  and  to  proba¬ 
tion  officers  for  follow-up.  He  might  also  help  to  weed  out  summary  con¬ 
victions  and  make  recommendations  for  discharge. 


IV.  PRISON  POPULATION 
(a)  Prison  Capacity 

There  are  altogether  750  cells  in  the  Allegheny  County  Prison.  Of 
these,  741  are  in  use:  460  are  used  for  “court  cases”1 — convicted  or  sentenced 
and  untried  prisoners,  210  for  “vagrants”1  or  individuals  committed  on  sum¬ 
mary  conviction,  and  80  for  women.  The  cells  for  “court  cases”  consist 
of  10  ranges,  25  cells  each,  and  10  ranges  of  21  cells  each.  There  are  five 
tiers  in  each  range.  The  cells  for  inmates  committed  on  summary  convic¬ 
tion  consist  of  10  ranges  of  13  cells  each  and  10  ranges  of  8  cells  each.  When 
we  correlate  prison  capacity  with  maximum  population  in  our  study  of  the 
prison  population,  we  discover  that  the  prison  capacity  is  at  present  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  men.  For  women,  the  population  has  approached  the  maximum 
capacity,  but  has  never  reached  beyond  it. 

1  “Court  cases”  and  “vagrants.”  Although  this  classification  is  unscientific  it  is 
used  here  because  the  prison  statistics  were  faulty  and  only  supplied  data  in 
these  groups. 
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CHART  1— MALE  INMATES  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  “COURT  CASES  AND  VAGRANTS 
MAXIMUM  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  POPULATION  FIGURES 
FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1918  TO  1928,  INCLUSIVE 
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(b)  Population  Fluctuation 


A  study  was  made  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  daily  prison  population  over 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1918  to  1928.  An  additional  study  was  made 
for  the  period  of  October  1,  1928  to  October  1,  1929. 

Eleven  Year  Period — 1918  to  1928.  Two  points  of  maximum  daily 
population,  for  men  and  women  “court  cases”,  and  for  men  and  women 
“vagrants”  were  taken  for  each  of  these  years,  and  also  two  points  of  minimum 
daily  population  were  taken  for  each  of  the  years  studied.  One  of  the  points 
for  each  of  these  years  was  taken  in  a  winter  period  and  the  other  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  period.  The  cold  weather  period  of  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
were  considered  winter  periods,  while  late  spring,  summer  and  early  fall 
were  considered  summer  periods. 

Maximum  Daily  Populations  in  Eleven  Year  Period.  The  maximum 
points  of  daily  population  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  as  follows:  Male 
“court  cases”  from  261 ,  on  September  6,  1920,  to  496,  on  March  5,  1918; 
male  “vagrants”  from  78  on  September  6,  1920,  to  422  on  March  5,  1918. 
Female  “court  cases”  fluctuated  from  17  on  December  19,  1920,  to  35  on 
January  18  and  September  10,  1928;  while  female  “vagrants”  were  7  on 
December  19,  1920,  and  55  on  March  5,  1918. 

On  March  5,  1918,  the  male  “court  cases”  were  36  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  prison,  while  on  the  same  date  the  “vagrant”  cases  were  just  twice 
the  prison  capacity.  Most  of  the  latter  were  so  called  “slackers”  or  “draft 
dodgers”.  On  September  6,  1920,  the  vagrants  were  135  in  excess  of 
capacity.  (See  Schedule  P.  54.) 

Minimum  Populations  in  Eleven  Year  Period.  The  minimum  points 
of  daily  populations  also  show  wide  fluctuation,  from  year  to  year,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  196  male  “court  cases”  on  July  7,  1920,  and  352  male  “court  cases” 
on  December  8,  1928;  26  male  “vagrant”  cases  on  November  15,  1919,  and 
201  on  January  4,  1927.  The  minimum  (or  lowest)  point  of  daily  popula¬ 
tion  of  female  “court  cases”  was  10  on  October  3,  1924,  and  fluctuated  to  31 
on  June  9,  1925.  For  “vagrants”  the  female  population  reached  low  point 
3  on  December  25,  1920,  and  high  point  31  on  March  10,  1918.  (See  Sched¬ 
ule  P.  57.) 

Reference  to  the  Chart  No.  1  on  maximum  summer  and  winter  daily 
population  of  male  inmates,  shows  that  the  capacity  for  “court  cases”  and 
“vagrants”  is  often  exceeded  by  the  population  in  the  prison.  The  summary 
cases  or  “vagrants”  show  greater  variation.  They  are  the  most  unstable 
element  in  the  prison  population.  The  turn-over  is  rapid  because  they  are 
“short  termers”  and  they  respond  to  weather  conditions  as  well  as  to  unem¬ 
ployment  situations. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  prison  population  as  a  whole  was  from  234  to 
918  for  men  and  from  21  to  76  for  women.  (See  Charts  3  and  4,  also  state¬ 
ment  on  next  page. 
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MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  POPULATION  IN  ELEVEN-YEAR  PERIOD 
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include  all  summary  convictions. 


CHART  3— MALE  INMATES  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON 
MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  POPULATION  FIGURES,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER, 
FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1918  TO  1928,  INCLUSIVE 
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CHART  4 — FEMALE  INMATES  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON 
MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  POPULATION  FIGURES,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER, 
FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1918  TO  1928,  INCLUSIVE 
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Modal  or  Most  Frequent  Population  in  Eleven-Year  Period.  When 
we  examine  the  entire  eleven  years  and  take  the  two  maximum  points  of 
daily  summer  and  winter  population  and  the  two  minimum  points  of  daily 
summer  and  winter  population  for  men  and  for  women,  we  find  that  the 
usual  high  points  in  all  the  eleven  years  were  between  500  to  700  prisoners 
— while  the  most  usual  low  points  were  300  to  500  prisoners.  (See  State¬ 
ment  A.) 

For  women  the  figures  were  40  to  50  for  high  and  20  to  40  for 
low.  The  female  population  remains  about  40.  The  most  frequent  num¬ 
ber  of  male  “vagrants”  is  150.  (See  Statement  B.)  The  usual  number  of 
male  “court  cases”  is  100  to  200.  (See  Statement  C.)  For  the  women 
the  figures  vary.  (See  Statements  B  and  C.) 


The  two  highest  figures  and  the  two  lowest  figures  in  each  year 
from  1918  to  1928  inclusive  are  plotted  below  to  show  the  most  frequent 
daily  population  figures  (A  dot  represents  the  highest  point  in  the 
daily  population).  See  Population  Schedules. 

Statement  A 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

100  to  199 

10  to  19 

200  to  299 

.... 

20  to  29 

300  to  399 

30  to  39 

400  to  499 

40  to  49 

500  to  599 

• 

50  to  59 

... 

• 

600  to  699 

60  to  69 

.... 

700  to  799 

•• 

70  to  79 

•• 

800  to  899 

900  to 

1,000 

• 

For  Court  Cases  see  Statement  C. 
For  Vagrancy  Cases  see  Statement  B. 
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Statement  B 

(Vagrants) 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

1  to  49 

•  ••• 

1  to  4 

• 

50  to  99 

5  to  9 

100  to  149 

10  to  14 

150  to  199 

15  to  19 

200  to  249 

... 

• 

20  to  24 

... 

• 

250  to  299 

.... 

25  to  29 

• 

300  to  349 

•• 

30  to  34 

•• 

• 

350  to  399 

35  to  39 

.... 

400  to  449 

• 

40  to  44 

• 

"Vagrants”  include  all  petty  offenders  committed  on  summary  conviction. 


Statement  C 
(Court  Cases) 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Population 

Maximum 

Minimum 

100  to  199 

•• 

10  to  19 

• 

200  to  299 

20  to  29 

300  to  399 

30  to  39 

. 

400  to  499 

Court  Cases  include  untried  prisoners  and  all  convicts  sentenced  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oye 
and  Terminer  Courts. 


One-Year  Period — October  1,  1928  to  October  1,1929.  There  are 
wide  variations  in  the  daily  population  in  a  single  year  in  summer  and  win¬ 
ter.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  population  from  October  1,  1928  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1929,  to  discover  the  maximum  and  minimum  daily  populations  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  a  year.  On  June  3,  1929  there  were  634  prisoners  in  the 
jail.  This  was  a  maximum  for  the  summer  period.  Of  the  634  in  prison  on 
June  3rd,  405  were  listed  as  “male  court  cases”,  and  25  were  listed  as  “female 
court  cases”;  182  were  listed  as  “male  vags”,  and  22  as  “female  vags”.  On 
June  9th  the  maximum  again  reached  634,  of  these  423  were  “male  court 
cases”  and  28  “female  court  cases”;  158  were  “male  vags”  and  25  “female 
vags”.  During  this  same  month  the  minimum  population  on  June  22d,  was 
521.  Of  these,  333  were  “male  court  cases”,  18  “female  court  cases”;  150 
were  “male  vags”  and  20  were  “female  vags.”  In  the  winter  months  of 
1929  the  population  reached  a  maximum  on  the  27th  of  February  when  there 
were  663  prisoners  in  the  institution  classified  as  follows:  396  “male  court 
cases”,  23  “female  court  cases”;  228  “male  vags”  and  16  “female  vags.” 
On  February  16th  the  population  was  562,  of  whom  387  were  “male  court 
cases,”  23  “female  court  cases”;  137  were  “male  vags”  and  15  “female  vags.” 
On  October  22,  1928,  there  were  644  inmates,  of  whom  380  were  “male 
court  cases,”  32  “female  court  cases”;  185  were  “male  vags”  and  47  “female 
vags.”  On  December  8,  1928,  there  were  487  inmates,  of  whom  329  were 
“male  court  cases”,  26  “female  court  cases”;  118  were  “male  vags”  and  14 
“female  vags.”  The  minimum  population  in  the  year  studied  was  485  on 
September  20,  1929,  while  the  maximum  was  663  on  February  27,  1929. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  FLUCTUATIONS 

The  prison  warden  states  that  when  the  number  of  inmates  falls  below 
600  the  population  is  getting  below  average.  The  jail  had  been  most  over¬ 
crowded  during  the  war  period  in  1918,  when  there  were  as  many  as  1,000 
prisoners  in  the  institution. 

The  prison  population  fluctuates  with  social  and  economic  conditions, 
with  severity  or  lenity  of  the  judges,  with  changes  in  parole  and  discharge 
policies  and  in  the  same  year  from  winter  to  summer,  and  vice  versa.  It 
demonstrates  that  any  new  prison  must  be  built  with  a  very  flexible  capacity. 

An  interesting  correlation  exists  between  unemployment  conditions  and 
prison  population.  The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  “Employment 
Fluctuations  in  Pennsylvania,  1921  to  1927”  by  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst  (De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry).  This  covers  seven  years  of  the  eleven- 
year-period  of  the  study. 

“ .  Employment,  as  a  whole,  was  at  low  levels  in  1921  and  1922,  rose 

sharply  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  and  reached  a  high  point  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1923.  During  the  ensuing  12  months  a  considerable  decline  occurred, 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  somewhat  higher  levels  which  prevailed  during  1925  and 
1926,  except  for  the  period  of  the  anthracite  strike.  Late  in  1926  another 
decline  commenced,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  1927  and  brought 
the  general  employment  level  to  a  point  nearly  20  per  cent  below  the  high  point 
in  1923.  The  pronounced  drops  in  the  total  employment  curve  in  the  summer 
of  1922,  and  in  the  fall  of  1923  and  1925,  were  not  cyclical  declines,  but  were 
caused  by  the  anthracite  strikes  during  those  periods. 

Employment  in  this  latter  industry  has  not  experienced  the  major  fluctuations 
occurring  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  but  except  for  the  strike  periods,  has 
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shown  a  fairly  steady  upward  trend  during  the  entire  seven  years,  not  even  being 
interrupted  by  seasonal  variations  . 

Employment  in  the  manufacturing  industries  shows  much  the  same  character¬ 
istics  as  the  total  employment  curve;  rapid  recovery  from  the  1921  depression,  an 
equally  rapid  decline  in  1924,  followed  by  higher  levels  in  1925  and  1926,  and  a 
steady  falling  off  during  the  next  year.” 

Allegheny  County  is  more  affected  by  unemployment  in  the  blast  furnace 
industry  and  by  pig  iron  production.  This  industry  shows  high  wage  pay¬ 
ments  in  1923  and  1924,  with  a  sharp  drop  in  1925,  followed  by  a  slight 
rise  in  1926  and  a  sharp  drop  in  1927. 

Freight  car  loadings  in  Allegheny  County,  as  compared  with  unemploy¬ 
ment,  shows  the  same  variation  with  a  high  rate  in  1923,  followed  by  a  drop 
in  1924  and  a  slight  rise  and  level  period  in  1925  and  1926,  and  a  sharp 
drop  in  1927. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  prison  population  during  the 
same  period.  In  1920  the  prison  population  was  low.  This  was  a  boom 
period.  In  1921  it  began  to  rise;  in  1922  it  dropped  a  bit  and  rose  again 
in  1923,  remaining  at  the  level  for  the  years  1923,  1924  and  1925,  and 
dropping  again  during  the  good  year  in  1926,  to  rise  in  1927.  The  1928  fig¬ 
ures  are  almost  as  high  as  the  1918  figures  of  ten  years  before.  The  high 
1918  figures  are  due  to  the  presence  of  many  “draft  dodgers”  in  the  jail, 
and  the  1928  rise  represents  unemployment.  The  rises  and  falls  compare 
with  fluctuations  in  employment,  except  for  1923.  Greater  severity  of  sen¬ 
tences  and  local  conditions  in  Allegheny  County  may  have  been  factors  here. 

The  fluctuation  in  prison  population  seems  to  follow  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  rather  than  to  coincide  with  them.  The  same  phenomena  is  noted 
in  the  comparison  of  fluctuations  in  applications  for  relief  from  charitable 
organizations.  The  prison  population  does  not  necessarily  drop  following  a 
boom  year,  but  remains  stationary  although  it  does  rise  with  periods  of 
depression. 

There  is  evidently  a  correlation  between  prison  population  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labor  market,  although  there  are  so  many  factors  involved  that 
a  correlation  is  not  close.  The  rise  in  prison  population  sometimes  takes 
place  during  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  or  during  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  The  fluctuations,  of  course,  are  due  to  many  causes  besides 
unemployment.  It  can  be  pointed  out  that  hold-up  men  would  be  more 
likely  to  commit  their  depredations  during  the  periods  of  prosperity  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  big  hauls  rather  than  during  the  periods  of  depression 
when  big  returns  would  not  be  expected  by  professional  criminals. 

The  situation  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  fluctuation  in  prison  popula¬ 
tion  with  rise  and  fall,  which  must  be  considered  in  any  prison  building  plans. 
The  space  for  inmates  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  excesses 
in  population  that  are  to  be  expected  as  social  conditions  change. 

The  greatest  fluctuation  is  in  the  misdemeanants  or  “vagrants”  group. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  1918  figures,  which  represent  the  “war 
year”,  when  there  were  many  draft  dodgers  in  prison,  the  1927  and  1928 
figures  which  represent  years  of  unemployment  and  also  a  time  when  judges 
were  inclined  to  be  severe  because  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  can  be  taken 
as  maximum  years  for  prison  commitments. 
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(c)  Ratio  of  Untried  and  Convicted  Prisoners 

Because  the  prison  officials  do  not  separate  sentenced  offenders  from  un¬ 
tried  prisoners  in  their  statistics  and  records,  it  was  impossible  to  get  details 
as  to  the  ratio  of  prisoners  in  each  of  these  groups  in  the  eleven  years.  How¬ 
ever,  a  case  by  case  study  was  made  of  these  groups  from  the  prison  popula¬ 
tion  of  October  10,  1929.  The  relative  proportions  are  shown  on  Chart  5. 

CHART  5— INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON 
OCTOBER  10,  1929 
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An  estimate  was  made  of  the  relative  proportion  of  prisoners  summarily 
convicted  before  magistrates  and  those  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  record,  to 
the  untried  prisoners.  This  ratio  approximates  figures  obtained  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  County.  The  dotted  line  on  Chart  1  is  the  calculated  dividing  line 
between  prisoners  not  yet  tried  and  prisoners  summarily  convicted  or  sen¬ 
tenced.  All  below  the  line  are  untried  prisoners;  all  above  the  line  are  in¬ 
mates  summarily  convicted  before  magistrates  and  those  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  record.  About  one-third  of  the  so-called  “court  cases”  are  thus 
seen  to  be  convicted  men.  The  maximum  number  of  men  held  for  trial  in 
the  eleven  year  period  was  approximately  335 ;  the  maximum  number  of  sum¬ 
marily  convicted  and  sentenced  men,  taken  together,  was  587.  (See  Chart 
1.)  The  maximum  number  of  women  was  76.  (See  Chart  2.)  Women 
make  up  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  maximum  prison  population. 

COMMENT 

The  indications  are  that  for  untried  prisoners  an  institution  with  a 
capacity  of  400  would  be  sufficient  and  for  the  custodial  care  of  convicted 
and  sentenced  prisoners  an  institution  with  a  capacity  of  700  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  An  institution  for  the  custodial  care  of  100  women  would  be  more 
than  large  enough. 

The  extra  space  which  Mr.  Roush,  the  architect,  provides  for  prisoners 
in  his  plans  could  be  used  for  classification  purposes. 
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V.  FUTURE  PLANS 
(a)  Building  Plans 

There  are  at  present  two  plans  for  prison  building  being  considered  in 
Allegheny  County.  It  is  possible  for  each  of  these  building  plans  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  separately,  or  combinations  of  them  to  be  worked  out  in  accordance 
with  the  future  decision  of  the  Prison  Board  and  the  County  Commissioners. 

One  of  the  plans  is  concerned  largely  with  a  proposed  House  of  De¬ 
tention  in  Pittsburgh  for  untried  prisoners.  The  other  plan  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  a  prison  farm  at  Parkview  in  Allegheny  County, 
on  a  tract  adjoining  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  at  Blawnox;  this 
tract  is  to  be  used  either  for  prisoners  committed  on  summary  conviction, 
or  for  those  sentenced  by  criminal  court,  depending  on  a  policy  not  yet  de¬ 
termined. 


1.  Detention  House  for  Adults — Pittsburgh 

County  Architect  Roush  has  drawn  plans  for  a  house  of  detention  for 
adults  in  Pittsburgh.  This  house  of  detention  is  to  be  combined  with  an  office 
building  for  county  offices.  This  is  the  institution  which  has  been  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  so-called  “sky-scraper  jail”.  This  project  entails  only  the 
abandoning  of  the  present  jail  for  detention  purposes,  since  it  will  not  be 
a  jail  or  prison  but  a  detention  place  for  the  untried. 

Construction  work  has  already  been  started  on  the  county  office  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  be  six  stories  high,  and  adjoins  what  is  known  as  the  old 
county  building.  If  the  Prison  Board  and  the  County  Commissioners  de¬ 
cide  to  utilize  this  building  as  a  detention  place,  the  plan  is  to  make  it  a 
sixteen  story  building,  so  there  will  be  accommodations  for  criminal  court, 
detained  prisoners  and  the  house  of  detention  staff  in  the  upper  ten  stories 
of  this  building. 

Building  Plans.  Should  the  upper  stories  of  the  new  county  office  build¬ 
ing  be  utilized  as  a  house  of  detention,  the  tentative  plans,  as  now  drawn, 
call  for  the  following  developments: 


First  five  floors  — County  offices. 


Sixth  floor  — District  Attorney,  County  Detective,  Grand  Jury 

Seventh  floor  — Court  rooms 

(Note.)  A  bridge  will  connect  this  floor  with 

the  Common  Pleas  Court  room  in  the  old  city 
county  building,  enabling  the  judges  to  serve 
readily  both  the  Common  Pleas  Courts  of  the 
old  building  and  the  Criminal  Courts  of  the 
new  building. 

Eighth  floor  — Courts 


Ninth  floor  — Mechanical  equipment  of  the  building 

Homicide  jury — dormitories  for  juries;  meeting 
rooms. 
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Tenth  floor 


floor  of  detention  house. 

Receiving  and  booking  rooms ;  attorneys’  con¬ 
ference  rooms  ;  warden’s  office  ;  chapel ;  hos¬ 
pital  ;  classroom,  vocational ;  special  rooms 
for  detained  men  who  are  known  not  to  have 
been  convicted  before,  or  who  should  be  segre¬ 
gated  from  other  prisoners  because  they  are 
not  of  the  criminal  type. 


blocks. 

The  cell  block  arrangements  provide  for  both 
horizontal  segregation  on  each  floor  and  verti¬ 
cal  segregation  as  between  the  floors.  On 
each  floor  there  will  be  two  ranges  for  men ; 
one  range  for  youths  and  one  range  for 
women. 

The  11th  floor  will  also  contain  a  day  room 
and  sewing  room  for  the  women. 

Fifteenth  floor  — Kitchen,  dining  room,  warden’s  quarters,  educa¬ 

tional,  vocational  and  recreational  rooms. 

Sixteenth  floor  — Exercise  on  roof. 

This  also  provides  segregation  according  to 
youths,  women  and  men. 

The  floor  plans  are  developed  around  a  center  well  or  light  court.  There 
is  to  be  one  elevator  which  can  be  used  for  taking  the  prisoners  to  their  re¬ 
spective  floors.  Only  those  who  are  sick  or  otherwise  incapacitated  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  carried  on  this  elevator.  A  patrol  wagon  would  bring  the 
prisoners  to  the  receiving  place  in  the  sub-basement  and  the  elevator  would 
take  them  to  the  booking  department.  From  there  the  prisoners  would  walk 
upstairs  to  their  ranges. 

The  building  arrangements  also  follow  the  plan  of  criminal  procedure 
usual  in  handling  offenders,  so  that  the  process  can  be  followed  in  order  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building:  district  attorney,  county  detective, 
court,  jury,  detention. 

Accommodations  for  Untried  Prisoners.  The  accommodations  for  un¬ 
tried  prisoners  in  the  house  of  detention  ’will  consist  of: 


— Fir: 


Eleventh  floor 
Twelfth  floor 
Thirteenth  floor 
Fourteenth  floor 


Cell 


100  cells  for  females 
288  cells  for  males 

136  cells  for  male  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  years 

524  cells. 
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COMMENT 


Sky  scraper  detention  houses  are  approved  by  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  field  of  prison  construction.  The  aim  of  this)  study  is  not  to  offer  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  building  plans  without  consulting  experts  in  building  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  cell  space  for  individuals  be  re¬ 
duced,  since  the  number  of  untried  prisoners  does  not  seem  to  warrant  it. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  space  gained  be  used  for  untried  prisoners  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  which  may  be  required  for  their  study  or  observation. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  cell  arrangements  be  alternated  with  limited 
dormitory  facilities,  so  that  prisoners  who  would  be  benefited  by  being  grouped 
could  have  that  advantage. 

2.  Prison  Farm 

The  prison  farm  project  aims  to  utilize  two  old  buildings  at  Parkview, 
formerly  used  by  the  county  for  a  county  home  for  the  insane,  and  also  used 
by  the  government  during  the  war  for  soldiers  needing  mental  treatment. 

The  tract  consists  of  93  acres  adjoining  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house,  with  a  road  between  the  workhouse  grounds  and  this  tract.  One 
section  bordering  the  river  contains  15  acres  of  ground  which  could  be  used  for 
exercise  and  truck  gardening;  between  this  section  and  the  section  on  which 
the  old  buildings  are  located  there  is  a  railroad  line.  The  area  of  the  building 
tract  is  about  11  acres.  There  are  a  number  of  buildings  on  the  tract  now; 
however,  it  is  only  planned  to  utilize  two  of  these,  the  others  will  be  torn  down. 

According  to  present  plans,  two  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  the  prison 
farm;  one  is  to  be  used  for  an  administration  building  with  wings  extending 
back  from  the  center  to  be  used  as  a  cell  block.  It  is  also  planned  to  add  two 
other  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  wing  for  cell  blocks  when  needed. 
The  space  for  these  three  wings  is  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  three  small  old 
buildings  in  this  area  are  to  be  removed.  There  is  to  be  a  service  gate  in 
the  wall  on  the  lower  left. 

The  administration  building  is  at  present  connected  with  the  Allegheny 
County  Workhouse  by  a  tunnel,  which  can  be  used  for  transporting  food, 
supplies  and  light  and  power  to  the  projected  cell  blocks,  via  the  administration 
building.  The  other  building  is  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  and  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  administration  building  by  a  tunnel. 

Cell  Plans.  The  present  plans  are  not  definite  because  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  Prison  Board  will  decide  to  keep  sentenced  men  at  the  Prison 
Farm  or  men  committed  by  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  police  magis¬ 
trate  on  summary  conviction.  Therefore,  the  architect  proposes  three  types 
of  cell  construction : 

Type  A.  These  cells,  as  planned  are  to  be  of  the  cage  type,  with  a  corridor 
enclosed  in  the  cage  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  central 
corridor  for  the  guards  and  prison  administrators. 

Type  B.  In  this  plan  the  cells  are  to  be  masonry  construction,  each  cell 
is  to  be  lighted  from  the  outer  wall.  The  thought  is  that  these 
cells  need  not  be  of  strong  construction,  if  they  are  to  accom¬ 
modate  “vags”  or  men  committed  on  summary  conviction. 

Type  C.  This  is  an  alternative  type  for  “vags”  or  men  on  summary  convic¬ 
tion.  The  proposal  is  to  build  four  dormitories  accommodating  35 
to  50  men  each. 
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The  first  plan  calls  for  four  ranges  or  rows  of  cells  in  four  tiers  each,  the 
dormitory  plan  calls  for  two  tiers  of  single  dormitories. 

The  architect  stated  in  January,  1930: 

On  the  plan  originally  submitted,  known  as  “Type  A,”  each  cell  block  had 
a  total  capacity  of  400,  or,  if  three  cell  blocks  of  this  type  were  constructed,  a 
total  capacity  of  1200.  A  later  study  was  made  for  cell  blocks  of  a  single  room 
type  “B,”  having  a  total  capacity  of  192,  and  for  dormitory  type  “C,”  having  a 
capacity  of  196. 

If  one  each  of  type  A,  B  and  C  were  constructed,  we  would  have  a  total 
capacity  of  788,  and  there  would  still  be  room  for  an  additional  type  “C”  cell 
block,  which  would  add  another  196,  or  a  total  of  984. 

We  are  now  working  on  studies  for  a  group  plan,  giving  a  composite  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  above  types  of  construction,  which,  I  believe  will  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  anything  we  have  had  to  date. 

In  back  of  the  building  tract  there  is  an  additional  tract  of  67  acres, 
now  farmed  by  the  workhouse.  This  can  also  be  utilized  for  the  inmates  of 
the  county  prison,  should  the  prison  farm  be  developed  here.  This  section  of 
ground  is  hilly  and  slopes  back  and  up  from  the  administration  building. 

COMMENT 

A  flexible  construction  plan  is  desirable.  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  a 
separate  building  for  short-term  offenders  committed  on  summary  conviction, 
and  another  building  for  the  long-term  offenders. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  authorities  recommend  the  skyscraper 
jail  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  detention  of  untried  prisoners.  The 
prison  farm  is  recommended  by  all  for  both  “long  term”  convicts  and  petty 
offenders  sentenced  for  very  short  terms.  Due  to  county  prison  labor,  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  attitude  of  labor  on  the  question,  the  possibility  for  manufacturing 
is  very  limited  in  city  jails,  while  on  prison  farms  it  is  possible  to  use  varied 
labor  that  will  not  only  keep  inmates  occupied,  but  will  also  train  them  in 
industry,  help  provide  for  their  maintenance  through  farm  and  dairy  products, 
and  pay  for  upkeep. 

Considering  the  employment  and  custodial  care  of  prisoners  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  type  of  building,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  skyscraper  type 
of  building  is  not  suitable  for  industry,  while  the  prison  farm  type  is.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  all  prisoners  that  have  been  either  summarily 
convicted  or  serving  sentence  imposed  by  the  Criminal  Courts  transferred  to 
the  prison  farm,  so  that  they  can  be  employed  according  to  their  capacities 
and  have  a  discipline  and  custodial  care  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  building  plans  of 
the  prison  farm.  The  cell  construction  described  as  Type  A  might  be 
necessary  for  prisoners  committed,  although  many  authorities  feel  that  it 
would  be  better  to  employ  cells  built  against  the  outside  wall  with  steel  proof 
sashes,  having  windows  with  small  mullions.  (This  suggestion  was  made 
by  Dr.  William  Ellis,  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Cormick,  Bureau  of  Federal  Prisons,  Washington,  D.  C. )  Types  B  and  C 
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cells  would  be  more  suitable  for  young  prisoners  and  those  amenable  to  con¬ 
structive  oversight.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  there  be  variety  in  cell 
construction,  to  take  care  of  the  different  kinds  of  prisoners. 

Another  type  of  cell  construction,  which  combines  the  dormitory  and  the 
cell  idea  is  used  abroad.  The  center  space  is  open  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  the 
prisoners  and  there  are  separate  alcove  cells  or  blocks  of  inside  cells  placed 
back  to  back  with  a  corridor  next  to  the  wall.  The  wooden  walls  of  these 
alcoves  do  not  extend  to  the  roof  but  are  covered  with  a  wire  grille  at  the 
top.  The  prisoners  thus  have  light,  air  and  ventilation  and  have  the  use  of 
a  common  room.  This  cheap  type  of  cell  is  suitable  for  the  type  of  prisoners 
known  as  “vagrants.”  For  these  men  it  is  useless  to  build  expensive  cell 
blocks.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  prison  farm  building  units  be  not  so  large 
as  planned.  Small  buildings  are  suggested,  each  accommodating  smaller 
groups  of  men,  thus  permitting  closer  supervision,  greater  possibility  for 
segregation,  greater  flexibility  and  consequently  more  individualization  of 
treatment. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  there  be  some  provision  for  hospitalization  and 
that  the  dormitory  plan  be  developed  for  the  short  termers.  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  farm  project  cannot  take  care  of  very  many  prisoners  as 
the  farm  space  is  too  small.  All  the  farming  on  this  place  could  be  done 
with  a  dozen  persons. 

It  might  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  notion  of  road  and  bridge 
work  or  other  county  construction  work.  Such  work  has  been  done  with 
prisoners  in  other  counties.  A  memorandum  concerning  this  is  appended  to 
this  report.  The  population  of  Allegheny  County  Prison  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  this  type  of  work  which  can  largely  be  done  with  unskilled 
labor.  It  would  also  allow  these  men  to  be  out  of  doors,  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  them  physically. 

(b)  Plans  for  Custodial  Treatment 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Prison  Board  have  no  plans  for  individualization 
of  custodial  care,  beyond  that  embodied  in  the  building  plans.  It  is  suggested 
that  they  consider  putting  in  a  classification  service,  a  psychiatrist  or  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  prison  agent  to  help  in  obtaining  individualization  of  treatment. 
These  officials  could  help  to  fit  inmates  into  the  vocational,  educational  and 
prison  farm  program  contemplated. 
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CONCLUSION  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  HOUSING  PLANS  FOR  PRISONERS 

Plan  Number  1. 

Use  upper  stories  of  new  county  building  for  untried  prisoners  only,  fol¬ 
lowing  tentative  plans  now  being  drawn  up.  Gradually  transfer  all  inmates 
sentenced  by  the  criminal  courts  of  record  (Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and 
Terminer  Courts)  to  prison  farm.  Send  all  those  committed  on  summary 
conviction  by  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen  and  police  magistrates  to  the 
prison  farm  at  Parkview,  when  buildings  are  ready  for  them. 

Use  new  house  of  detention  for  untried  prisoners,  for  newly  admitted  in¬ 
mates  awaiting  trial  in  criminal  court  of  record,  so  that  they  may  be  studied 
and  classified  for  report,  segregation  and  plan  for  care. 

Plan  Number  2. 

Use  present  county  prison  as  a  house  of  detention  for  untried  prisoners 
only.  Gradually  transfer  inmates  sentenced  by  the  criminal  courts  of  record 
(Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts)  to  prison  farm.  Send  all 
those  committed  on  summary  conviction  by  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen  and 
police  magistrates  to  the  prison  farm  at  Parkview,  when  buildings  are  prepared 
for  them. 

Until  county  prison  is  cleared  of  all  convicts,  use  one  or  more  of  present 
cell  blocks  for  newly  admitted  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  criminal  courts  of 
record,  so  they  may  be  studied  and  classified  for  report,  segregation  and 
plan  for  care. 

B.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  UNTRIED  AND  CONVICTED 

PRISONERS 

Accommodations  for  400  untried  prisoners  will  be  sufficient.  Space  for 
classification  and  study  should  be  provided. 

Classify  prisoners  when  admitted  to  new  house  of  detention  for  untried 
prisoners,  or  detention  quarters  in  old  county  jail,  with  the  aid  of  a  psychiatrist 
or  a  psychologist,  and  a  prison  agent  to  gather  social  data  and  facts  concerning 
prisoner  himself  and  his  background.  This  material  can  be  used  for  a  report 
to  the  presiding  judge  after  conviction  to  help  him  in  imposing  sentence,  and 
if  commitment  is  thought  advisable  by  him,  to  help  him  determine  place  of 
commitment,  such  as,  penitentiary,  reformatory,  workhouse  or  county  prison. 
The  material  can  also  be  used  later  if  the  prisoner  is  committed  to  the  county 
prison  farm  to  determine  how  he  should  be  dealt  with  based  on  the  re¬ 
port  given  of  his  mentality,  physical  condition,  previous  occupation,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  know  whether  an  inmate  should  be  sent 
out  to  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  or  at  road  work;  whether  he  could 
profit  by  vocational  training  and  whether  he  needs  schooling  in  prison.  His 
deficiencies  of  personality,  mentality  and  education  can  also  be  discovered  and 
a  plan  of  prison  care  made  accordingly. 
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C.  PRISON  AGENT 


The  prison  agent  should  work  with  untried  prisoners  in  the  house  of 
detention  and  tried  prisoners  on  the  prison  farm.  He  can : 

( 1 )  Put  prisoners  in  touch  with  relatives,  family,  employers,  social 
agencies,  etc.,  and  other  friends  whom  they  may  have ;  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  philanthropic  and  social  service  agencies  for  untried  and 
tried  prisoners  and  their  families. 

(2)  Make  reports  of  untried  prisoners  to  the  judges. 

(3)  Help  the  warden  and  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  in  classification. 

(4)  Get  information  that  will  assist  in  working  out  a  plan  for  prisoners 
convicted  and  committed  to  the  county  prison. 

(5)  Weed  out  “vagrants,”  etc.,  from  the  prison  farm. 

(6)  Help  in  making  arrangements  for  transfer  of  prisoners. 

(7)  Assist  in  guiding  the  educational  and  vocational  activities  by  select¬ 
ing  prisoners  for  shop  and  school  work. 

D.  PRISON  FARM 

Ultimate  accommodations  for  600  to  700  prisoners  at  Parkview  will 
allow  for  expansion. 

Prison  farm  inmate  buildings  should  be  of  varied  type  and  construction 
suitable  for: 

( 1 )  Regulation  cells  for  hardened  offenders. 

(2)  Special  cells  and  dormitory  building  for  convicts  and  misdemeanants 
who  are  trainable. 

(3)  Cheap  buildings  for  “vagrants.” 

Units  should  not  be  too  large  to  permit  good  supervision  and  individ¬ 
ualized  treatment. 

Industries  should  be  varied  and  include  farm  work,  truck  gardening, 
and  shop  work,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  prisoners,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  unskilled  and  untrained.  Road  work  on  county  roads  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  advantageously. 

There  should  be  a  hospital  on  the  prison  farm  and  a  physician. 

Prisoners  should  be  selected  for  the  various  activities  of  the  prison  farm  on 
the  basis  of  classification  and  study.  The  prison  agent  should  visit  prisoners  and 
help  them  make  contacts  on  release. 

E.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLING  AND  SHOP  TRAINING 

Provide  elementary  schooling  and  shop  training  at  prison  farm  to  a 
maximum  degree.  Provide  as  much  as  possible  at  the  house  of  detention. 
Provide  a  supervisor  of  instruction  and  training  with  a  staff  of  competent 
teachers. 

LEON  STERN, 

Secretary  Research  and  Field  Studies. 
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APPENDICES 


COUNTY  ROAD  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PENNA. 
PRISON  FARM  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATISTICAL  TABLES 
POPULATION  SCHEDULES 


COUNTY  ROAD  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The  following  counties  have  employed  prisoners  on  county  or  township 
roads,  at  street  work  in  towns  or  at  bridge  work  in  the  county :  Berks,  Lehigh, 
Franklin,  Delaware,  Cumberland,  Cambria  and  York. 

Berks,  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Counties  pay  the  prisoners  twenty-five  cents 
per  day.  In  Franklin  County  they  deduct  twenty-five  cents  per  day  from 
the  costs  assessed  against  the  prisoners  and  also  give  them  their  dinner  at  the 
nearest  hotel  or  restaurant.  The  prisoners  in  Delaware  County  are  taken 
back  to  the  jail  for  their  meals.  Prisoners  in  York  County  receive  transpor¬ 
tation,  dinner  and  a  package  of  cigarettes  or  a  bag  of  tobacco  from  the  town¬ 
ship  supervisor  for  their  work.  In  addition,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Delaware 
Counties  also  employ  prisoners  at  bridge  building  and  other  county  work. 
Berks  County  has  employed  men  on  street  work  in  the  City  of  Reading,  con¬ 
struction  work  at  the  city  sanatorium,  etc. 

At  one  time  the  prisoners  in  Montgomery  County  were  employed  on  road 
work  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  week,  but  at  present  they  are  employed 
on  the  prison  farm. 

In  Cambria  County  they  are  employed  in  the  public  square  of  Ebensburg; 
they  receive  no  pay,  but  the  working  prisoners  receive  a  five  day  per  month 
deduction  from  their  sentences. 

Special  guards  are  employed  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  Berks,  Lehigh,  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
Counties.  In  Cambria  County  the  warden  supervises  the  working  prisoners, 
since  the  public  square  where  they  are  employed  is  near  the  jail.  In  Delaware 
County  the  Commissioners  and  the  townships  using  the  prisoners  supervise 
them. 

Fayette  County  employs  prisoners  at  road  work  and  had  established  road 
camps  for  them  at  one  time. 


PRISON  FARM  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prisoners  are  employed  at  farm  work  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Delaware, 
Cambria,  Bedford,  York,  Wayne  and  Tioga  Counties.  Berks,  Delaware 
and  Montgomery  Counties  have  special  prison  farms,  and  the  other  counties 
mentioned  employ  the  prisoners  on  the  county  or  poor  farm. 

Lycoming  and  Greene  Counties  are  seeking  to  establish  prison  farms. 

Prisoners  in  Somerset  County  are  employed  at  farm  work  and  also  at 
coal  mining,  in  a  small  coal  mine  situated  on  the  poor  farm. 

Westmoreland  County  reports  they  tried  to  work  prisoners  on  county 
projects  at  various  times,  but  they  did  not  find  it  satisfactory. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  STUDY  OF  INMATES  OF  ALLEGHENY 

COUNTY  PRISON 


INMATES  ON  OCTOBER  10,  1929 
All  Cases 

table 

1.  Total  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison. 

Court  Cases 

2.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  showing  whether  committed  by  magis¬ 

trate,  court,  etc. 

2a.  Awaiting  hearing. 

2b.  Convicted  and  sentenced. 

3.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  awaiting  hearing,  trial,  or  hearing  and 

trial,  classified  by  sex,  age  and  offense. 

4.  Convicted  and  sentenced  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  accord¬ 

ing  to  sex,  age  and  offense. 

5.  Convicted  and  sentenced  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  ac¬ 

cording  to  offense  and  term  of  sentence. 

6.  Length  of  detention  pending  hearing  of  all  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison 

classified  according  to  individuals  held  for  hearing  and  trial,  and  those 
convicted  and  sentenced. 

7.  Maximum,  minimum  and  modal  (or  most  frequent)  periods  of  detention  of 

inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison. 

8.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  according  to  number  of  inmates 

in  cells. 

9.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  according  to  age,  sex  and  race. 
9la.  Awaiting  hearing. 

9b.  Convicted  and  sentenced. 


Summary  Convictions 

10.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  committed  on  summary  conviction. 

11.  Inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  committed  on  summary  conviction  classi¬ 

fied'  by  offense  and  sex. 

12.  Length  of  detention. 

13.  Maximum,  minimum  and  modal  or  most  frequent  periods  of  detention. 

14.  Number  of  inmates  in  cells. 

15.  Age,  sex  and  race. 

16.  Occupations. 

All  Cases 

17.  Total  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  according  to  occupation. 
17a.  Awaiting  hearing. 

17b.  Convicted  and  sentenced. 

18.  Total  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  according  to  native  and 

foreign-born. 

19.  Total  inmates  in  Allegheny  County  Prison  classified  according  to  native  and 

foreign-born. 

20.  Total  inmates  classified  according  to  residence. 

21.  Total  inmates  classified  according  to  marital  condition. 

22.  Total  inmates  classified  according  to  those  who  were  crippled,  insane,  feeble¬ 

minded,  etc.,  awaiting  transfer  to  a  special  institution,  or  awaiting  hearing 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court. 

TOTAL  1928  INMATES 

23.  Total  offenses  for  year  1928  with  per  cent  distribution.  (Figures  taken  from 

1928  Annual  Prison  Report.) 
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TABLE  1 


TOTAL  INMATES1  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON, 
OCTOBER  10,  1929 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  Both  Sexes . 

489 

456 

33 

Inmates  committed  for  hearing,  trial,  hearing  and 
trial . 

2452 

227 

18 

Inmates  convicted  and  serving  sentence  on  October 
10,  1929 . 

105 

100 

5 

Inmates  committed  on  summary  convictions . 

139 

129 

10 

1  The  population  of  the  jail  is  based  on  a  study  of  inmates  on  October 
1  Includes  6  pending  deportation;  and  5  held  as  material  witnesses. 

10,  1929. 

TABLE  2 

INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON, 

OCTOBER  10,  1929 

(Excluding  those  committed  on  summary 

conviction.) 

Committed  by 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total . 

350 

327 

23 

Justice  of  Peace . 

92 

89 

3 

Magistrates . 

82 

76 

6 

Alderman . 

5 

5 

— 

Police  Magistrate  for  Morals  Court . 

24 

19 

5 

Coroner . 

15 

12 

3 

U.  S.  Court . 

30 

30 

— 

U.  S.  Commissioner . 

25 

23 

2 

Quarter  Sessions  Court . 

76 

72 

4 

Not  reported . 

1 

1 

— 
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TABLE  2A 


INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
AWAITING  HEARING  OR  TRIAL,  SHOWING  WHETHER 
COMMITTED  BY  MAGISTRATE,  COURT,  ETC. 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


Committed  by 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes . 

.  245 

227 

18 

J  ustice  of  Peace . 

.  79 

76 

3 

Magistrate . 

.  69 

65 

4 

Alderman . 

.  5 

5 

— 

Police  Magistrate  for  Morals  Court . 

.  20 

15 

5 

Coroner . 

.  12 

10 

2 

U.  S.  Court . 

.  19 

19 

— 

U.  S.  Commissioner . 

.  17 

15 

2 

Quarter  Sessions  Cotirt . 

.  24 

22 

2 

TABLE  2B 

INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED,  SHOWING  WHETHER 
COMMITTED  BY  MAGISTRATE,  COURT,  ETC. 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


Committed  by 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes . 

.  105 

100 

5 

J  ustice  of  Peace . 

.  13 

13 

— 

Magistrate . 

.  13 

11 

2 

Police  Magistrate  for  Morals  Court . 

.  4 

4 

— 

Coroner . 

.  3 

2 

1 

U.  S.  Court . 

.  11 

11 

— 

U.  S.  Commissioner . 

.  8 

8 

— 

Quarter  Sessions  Court . 

.  52 

50 

2 

Not  reported . 

.  1 

1 

— 
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TABLE  3 


INMATES  IN  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929,  AWAITING  HEARING, 
TRIAL,  OR  HEARING  AND  TRIAL,  BY  SEX,  AGE  AND  OFFENSE 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


T 

O 

AGE  GROUPS 

Years 

Offense  Groups 

T 

A 

L 

16 

to 

19 

20 

to 

29 

30 

to 

39 

40 

to 

49 

50 

to 

59 

60 

to 

69 

Total  Both  Sexes . 

245 

39 

106 

62 

24 

12 

2 

Inmates  held  for  hearing  in  Justice  of  Peace  or 
Alderman  Courts: 

MALE . 

18 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

III.  Aggression  sex . 

VI.  Conduct  family . 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

XI.  Offenses  against  government  and  government 
regulations . 

FEMALE . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

I.  Aggression  personal  . 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Inmates  held  for  hearing  in  Magistrates  Courts: 
(Includes  police  magistrate  for  Morals  Court.) 

MALE . 

24 

7 

16 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

2 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

5 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XV.  Idle  and  suspected  persons. . 

— 

1 

-  . 

— 

— 

— 

Inmates  held  for  trial,  or  hearing  and  trial  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Court; 

MALE . 

174 

22 

68 

52 

21 

9 

2 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

1 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

1 

— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

III.  Aggression  sex . 

1 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

— 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

V.  Aggression  family . 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

VI.  Conduct  family . 

— 

1 

3 

1 

1 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

16 

27 

13 

3 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

— 

1 

4 

8 

1 

— 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

— 

4 

10 

3 

1 

— 

XII.  Homicide . 

1 

8 

4 

1 

— 

— 

XIII.  Miscellaneous . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

XV.  Idle  and  suspected  persons . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Not  stated . 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

14 

2 

7 

4 

i 

— 

— 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

XI.  Offenses  against  government  and  government 
regulations . 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XII.  Homicide . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Inmates  held  for  other  reasons: 

MALE . 

11 

4 

6 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Pending  deportation . 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Material  witness . 

1 

4 

— 

— 

“ 
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TABLE  4 


CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED  INMATES  IN  COUNTY  PRISON, 
OCTOBER  10,  1929,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  AGE  AND  OFFENSE 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


T 

O 

AGE  GROUPS 
Years 

Offense  Groups 

T 

A 

L 

16 

to 

19 

20 

to 

29 

30 

to 

39 

40 

to 

49 

50 

to 

59 

60 

to 

69 

Total  Both  Sexes . 

105 

13 

41 

27 

14 

9 

1 

MALE . 

100 

11 

40 

25 

14 

9 

1 

I. 

Aggression  personal . 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

II. 

Conduct  personal . 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

III. 

Aggression  sex . 

7 

1 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 

IV. 

Conduct  sex . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VI. 

Conduct  family . 

4 

— 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

VII. 

Aggression  property . 

29 

7 

19 

1 

2 

— 

— 

VIII. 

Conduct  property . 

10 

— 

3 

3 

1 

3 

— 

IX. 

Highway  offenses . 

3 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

X. 

Liquor  offenses . 

17 

— 

2 

6 

6 

3 

— 

XI. 

Offenses  against  government  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulations . 

13 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

XII. 

Homicide . 

5 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

XV. 

Idle  and  suspected  persons . 

5 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

5 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

I. 

Aggression  personal  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV. 

Conduct  sex . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

X. 

1  -iquor  offenses . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XII. 

Homicide . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XV. 

Idle  and  suspected  persons . 

1 

1 

~ 
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TABLE  5 


INMATES  CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED  TO  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
PRISON,1  BY  OFFENSE  AND  TERM  OF  SENTENCE 


Offense  Groups1 


Term  of  Sentence 

O 

T 

A 

L 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

Not 

Reported  1 

Both  sexes . 

105 

4 

2 

7 

3 

4 

30 

11 

3 

18 

9 

6 

6 

2 

MALE . 

100 

3 

2 

7 

2- 

4 

30 

11 

3 

17 

9 

5 

5 

2 

Less  than  1  month . 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1  month . 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  months . 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3  months . 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  months . 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  months . 

1 

1 

6  months . 

10 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

10  months . 

1 

1 

1 

1  year . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5  years . 

3 

3 

— 

10  years . 

1 

1 

Minimum  and  Maximum 

3-6  months . 

1 

1 

3  -  9  months . 

1 

1 

3  -18  months . 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  -12  months . 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1  -  2  years . 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  Yi,-  3  years . 

1 

1 

2-4  years . 

1 

1 

2  -10  years . 

2 

2 

3  -12  years . 

1 

1 

1 

Not  stated . 

3 

- 

— 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Awaiting  transfer  to  institu¬ 
tions . 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

FEMALE . 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Less  than  1  month . 

1 

1 

- 

3  months . 

1 

6  -12  months . 

1 

1 

15  months-10  years . 

1 

Awaiting  transfer  to  institu¬ 
tions . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1  On  the  day  of  the  visit,  October  10,  1929. 


1  See  preceding  table  for  names  of  Offense  Groups. 
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TABLE  6 


LENGTH  OF  DETECTION  PENDING  HEARING  OF  ALL  INMATES  IN 
COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
INDIVIDUALS  HELD  FOR  HEARING  AND  TRIAL,  AND  THOSE 
CONVICTED  AND  SERVING  SENTENCE 
(Summary  Convictions  not  Included.) 


Total 

Hearing,  Hearing  and 
Trial,  or  Trial 

Convicted  and 
Sentenced1 

Time  Detained 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total . 

300 

245 

227 

18 

55 

52 

3 

1  to  9  days . 

108 

93 

86 

7 

15 

14 

1 

10  to  19  days . 

56 

46 

42 

4 

10 

9 

1 

20  to  29  days . 

32 

25 

23 

2 

7 

7 

— 

30  to  39  days . 

24 

19 

18 

1 

5 

4 

1 

40  to  49  days . 

20 

17 

16 

1 

3 

3 

— 

50  to  59  days . 

10 

9 

9 

— 

1 

1 

— 

60  to  69  days . 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

70  to  79  days . 

8 

6 

6 

— 

2 

2 

— 

80  to  89  days . 

6 

2 

2 

— 

4 

4 

— 

90  to  99  days . 

9 

6 

5 

1 

3 

3 

— 

100  to  109  days . 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

110  to  119  days . 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120  to  129  davs . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

130  to  139  days . 

150  days  and  over: 

4 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

150  days . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

159  days . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

163  days . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

174  days . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

177  days . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

187  days . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

197  days . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

242  days . 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Not  stated . 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  The  time  pending  hearing  was  not  reported  in  the  remaining  50  eases  of  the  105  convicted  and  sen 
tenced  offenders. 
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TABLE  7 


MAXIMUM,  MINIMUM  AND  MODAL  (OR  MOST  FREQUENT)  PERIODS 
OF  DETENTION  OF  INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON, 
OCTOBER  10,  1929 
(Including  Summary  Convictions.) 


Committed  to  County  Prison  for: 

Hearing  before:  Hearing  and  trial,  or  trial: 


Total 

Both  sexes .  300 

Periods  of  detention: 

Minimum .  — 

Maximum .  — 

Modal  or  most  frequent 

periods .  — 


Justice  of 
Peace  or 
Alderman 

Magistrate 
(Including 
Police  Magis¬ 
trate  Morals 
Court) 

Awaiting 

trial 

Sentenced 

and 

convicted 

20 

26 

199 

55 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54 

oo 

i/) 

242 

177 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

10-10 

10-19 

— 

10-19 

20-19 

TABLE  8 

INMATES  IN  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929,  CALSSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  INMATES  IN  CELLS 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


Total  Male  Female 

Total  both  sexes .  350  327  23 

In  cell  alone .  349  326  23 

In  cell  with  other  inmate .  —  —  — 

Not  stated .  1  1  — 
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TABLE  9 


INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE,  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Excluding  those  committed  on  summary  conviction) 


White 

Colored 

Age 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total . 

350 

237 

14 

90 

9 

16  to  19  years . 

52 

41 

2 

7 

2 

20  to  29  years . 

147 

89 

5 

47 

6 

30  to  39  years . 

89 

57 

6 

25 

1 

40  to  49  years . 

38 

30 

1 

7 

— 

50  to  59  years . 

21 

17 

— 

4 

— 

Over  60  years: 

62  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

63  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

66  years . 

1 

1 

TABLE  9A 

INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
AWAITING  HEARING  OR  TRIAL,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  AGE,  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


White 

Colored 

Age 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Both  sexes . 

245 

155 

12 

72 

6 

16  to  19  years . 

39 

31 

1 

6 

1 

20  to  29  years . 

106 

55 

5 

41 

5 

30  to  39  years . 

62 

38 

5 

19 

— 

40  to  49  years . 

24 

20 

1 

3 

— 

50  to  59  years . 

12 

9 

— 

3 

— 

Over  60  years: 

63  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

68  years . 

1 

1 

(43) 


TABLE  9B 


INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JAIL,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  AGE,  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Excluding  summary  convictions.) 


White 

Colored 

Age 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Both  sexes . 

105 

82 

2 

18 

3 

Age: 

16  to  19  years . 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1 

20  to  29  years . 

41 

34 

— 

6 

1 

30  to  39  years . 

27 

19 

1 

6 

1 

40  to  49  years . 

14 

10 

— 

4 

— 

50  to  59  years . 

9 

8 

— 

1 

— 

Over  60  years: 

62  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

TABLE  10 


INMATES  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
COMMITTED  ON  SUMMARY  CONVICTION 


Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Total . . . 

.  139 

129 

10 

Committed  by: 

Justices  of  Peace . 

.  50 

45 

5 

Alderman . 

.  3 

3 

— 

Magistrates . 

.  68 

67 

1 

Police  Magistrate . 

.  18 

14 

4 

(Morals  Court) 
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TABLE  11 


INMATES  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
COMMITTED  ON  SUMMARY  CONVICTION,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  OFFENSE  AND  SEX 


Offense 

Total 

Male 

Sex 

Female 

Total . 

.  .  .  .  139 

129 

10 

Group  II. 

Disorderly  conduct . 

.  .  .  .  29 

27 

2 

Visiting  disorderly  house  .... 

3 

3 

— 

Drunk  and  disorderly . 

.  .  .  .  75 

70 

5 

Surety  of  peace . 

. . . .  10 

10 

— 

Group  V. 

Abuse  of  family . 

.  .  .  .  3 

3 

— 

Group  XI. 

Violating  city  ordinance . 

7 

7 

— 

Group  XV. 

Vagrancy . 

7 

4 

3 

Vagrancy  and  loitering . 

.  .  .  .  2 

2 

— 

Loitering . 

1 

1 

— 

Suspicion . 

2 

2 

TABLE  12 


TOTAL  INMATES  ON  OCTOBER  10,  1929  COMMITTED  TO  COUNTY  JAIL 
ON  SUMMARY  CONVICTION 


Time  Detained 

Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Total  both  sexes . 

.  139 

129 

10 

3  to  9  days . 

.  24 

21 

3 

10  to  19  days . 

.  51 

49 

2 

20  to  29  days . 

.  19 

18 

1 

30  to  39  days . 

.  43 

40 

3 

40  to  49  days . 

.  . 

— 

— 

59  days . 

.  1 

1 

— 

Days  not  reported . 

.  1 

1 
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TABLE  13 


MAXIMUM,  MINIMUM  AND  MODAL  OR  MOST  FREQUENT  PERIODS 

OF  DETENTION 


Total 

Committed  to  County  Jail  by 

Justice  of 
Peace 

Alderman 

Magistrate 

Police 
Magistrate 
(Morals  Court) 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Both  sexes. . . 

139 

45 

5 

3 

— 

67 

1 

14 

4 

Periods  of  detention : 

De 

iys 

Da 

iys 

Dj 

ys 

De 

ys 

Minimum . 

4 

9 

30 

3 

10 

5 

4 

Maximum . 

59 

50 

30 

— 

30 

10 

30 

30 

Modal  or  most 

frequent  periods 

10 

— 

30 

— 

5 

— 

10 

— 

30 

30 

— 

— 

10 

— 

30 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

10 

— 

— 

TABLE  14 

NUMBER  OF  INMATES  IN  CELL 


Total  Male  Female 


Total .  139  129  10 


Alone  in  cell .  137  127  10 

In  cell  with  one  other  inmate .  2  2  — 
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TABLE  15 

AGE,  SEX  AND  RACE 


White 

Colored 

Total 

Age 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total . 

139 

109 

6 

20 

4 

Age: 

16  to  19  years . 

5 

4 

— 

1‘ 

— 

20  to  29  years . 

20 

13 

1 

4 

2 

30  to  39  years . 

27 

19 

— 

7 

1 

40  to  49  years . 

43 

39 

1 

3 

— 

50  to  59  years . 

31 

24 

3 

3 

1 

60  to  69  years . 

12 

10 

1 

1 

— 

70  years . 

1 

1 

1  16  years  old. 

TABLE 

OCCUPATIONS 

16 

BY 

SEX 

Occupation 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total . 

.  139 

129 

10 

Laborer . 

.  127 

127 

_ 

Housewife . 

9 

— 

9 

Butcher . 

1 

1 

— 

Porter . 

1 

1 

— 

Not  reported . 

1 

“ 

1 
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TABLE  17 


INMATES  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION 


Offenses 

Total 

Un¬ 

skilled 

work¬ 

ers 

Skilled 

work¬ 

ers 

Com¬ 

merc¬ 

ial 

work¬ 

ers 

Pro- 

fes- 

sion- 

als 

Police 

House¬ 

wives 

Not 

Re¬ 

ported 

Both  sexes . 

489 

388 

39 

18 

7 

4 

32 

1 

MALE . 

456 

388 

39 

18 

7 

4 

— 

— 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

35 

31 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

128 

126 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

III.  Aggression  sex . 

23 

20 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

9 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V.  Aggression  family . 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VI.  Conduct  family . 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

103 

83 

13 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

39 

19 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

10 

8 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

XL  Offenses  against  government 

34 

27 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and  government  regulations. 

23 

17 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

XII.  Homicide . 

20 

14 

2 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

XIII.  Miscellaneous . 

8 

5 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

XV.  Idle  and  suspected  persons.  . . 

9 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Held  as  material  witnesses  and  de- 

portation . 

10 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

1 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

XI.  Government  offenses . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

XII.  Homicide . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

XIII.  Miscellaneous . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

XV.  Idle  and  suspected  persons. . . 

4 

4 
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TABLE  17A 


INMATES  AWAITING  HEARING  OR  TRIAL  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION 


Offense 

Total 

Un¬ 

skilled 

workers 

Skilled 

workers 

Com¬ 

mercial 

workers 

Pro¬ 

fession 

als 

Police 

House¬ 

wife 

Both  sexes. . . . 

245 

194 

16 

9 

4 

3 

18 

MALE . 

227 

194 

16 

9 

4 

3 

— 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

32 

29 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

16 

14 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

III.  Aggression  sex . 

15 

13 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

7 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

V.  Aggression  family . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VI.  Conduct  family . 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

73 

63 

5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

VIII.  Conduct  property . 

19 

14 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

XI.  Offenses  against  government 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and  government  regulations 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

XI 1.  Homicide . 

16 

11 

1 

1 

— 

3 

— 

XIII.  Miscellaneous . 

Held  as  material  witness  and  for 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

deportation . 

10 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

I.  Aggression  personal . 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

II.  Conduct  personal . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

IV.  Conduct  sex . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

VII.  Aggression  property . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

VI 11.  Conduct  property . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

X.  Liquor  offenses . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

XL  Offenses  against  government 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

XII.  Homicide . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

XIII.  Miscellaneous . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 
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TABLE  17B 


CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED  INMATES  OF  COUNTY  PRISON, 
OCTOBER  10,  1929,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION 


Offense 

Total 

Un¬ 

skilled 

workers 

Skilled 

workers 

Com¬ 

mercial 

workers 

Pro¬ 

fession 

als 

Police 

House¬ 

wife 

Both  sexes. . . . 

105 

65 

23 

9 

3 

1 

4 

MALE . 

100 

64 

23 

9 

3 

1 

— 

I. 

Aggression  personal . 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

II. 

Conduct  personal . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

III. 

Aggression  sex . 

7 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV. 

Conduct  sex . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VI. 

Conduct  family . 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VII. 

Aggression  property . 

29 

19 

8 

1 

— 

1 

— 

VIII. 

Conduct  property . 

10 

5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

IX. 

Highway  offenses . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

X. 

Liquor  offenses . 

17 

10 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

XI. 

Offenses  against  government 
and  government  regulations 

13 

8 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

XII. 

Homicide . 

5 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

XIII. 

Miscellaneous . 

5 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

FEMALE . 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

I. 

Aggression  personal . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV. 

Conduct  sex . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

X. 

Liquor  offenses . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

XII. 

Homicide . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XIII. 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(50) 


TABLE  18 


INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  WORK  IN  JAIL 


Total 

Awaiting 

Hearing 

Convicted  and 
Sentenced 

Summary 

Conviction 

(Not 

Stated) 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total . 

4 

17 

1 

12 

3 

5 

— 

Cleaning . 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Clerical  work . 

3 

—  • 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Kitchen  work . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Laundry  work . 

— 

6 

— 

4 

— 

2 

— 

Painting . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Sewing . 

— 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Scrubbing . 

— 

4 

— 

3 

- 

1 

— 

Trusty . 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

TABLE  19 

INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN-BORN 


Total .  489 

Native  born .  399 

Foreign-born .  90 


TABLE  20 

RESIDENCE 


Total . 489 

Pittsburgh .  332 

Allegheny  County .  84 

Pennsylvania .  38 

Other  States. 


45 


TABLE  21 
MARITAL  CONDITION 


Total 

Married 

Single 

Not 

reported 

Both  sexes . 

489 1 

193 

295 

1 

Male . 

456 

170 

286 

— 

Female . 

33 

23 

9 

1 

1  Data  for  divorced  and  separated  were  not  available. 


TABLE  22 

INMATES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON,  OCTOBER  10,  1929, 
WHO  WERE  CRIPPLED,  INSANE,  FEEBLE-MINDED,  ETC., 
AWAITING  TRANSFER  TO  SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS,  OR 
AWAITING  HEARING  IN  THE  QUARTER  SESSIONS  COURT 


Awaiting  Transfer  to  Institutions 


Sex 

Age 

Offense 

Male. . . . 

. .20. . 

. Surety  of  Peace  . 

.F.  M.  and  Epileptic. 

.  Awaiting  transfer  to 
Polk 

Male. . . . 

.  .26.  . 

. Larceny . 

. Insane . 

Awaiting  transfer  to 
Mayview 

Awaiting  Hearing  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court 

Sex 

Age 

Offense 

Female. . 

..16. . 

.Crippled  hand 

Male. . . . 

.  .24.  . 

. Forgery . 

.  Drug  addict 

Female. . 

..28.  . 

. Murder . 

.Crippled,  one  hand  burned  off 

Female. . 

..32. . . 

. Liquor . 

.  Drug  addict 
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TABLE  23 

1928  OFFENSES— ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PRISON3 


Percent 

Offense  Group 

Total 

Distribution 

Total .  17,749  100.0 


I. 

Aggression  personal . 

1,306 

7.3 

II. 

Conduct  personal . 

5,562 

31.3 

III. 

Aggression  sex . 

243 

1.3 

IV. 

Conduct  sex . 

682 

3.7 

V. 

Aggression  family . 

307 

1.7 

VI. 

Conduct  family . 

769 

4.3 

VII. 

Aggression  property . 

2,295 

12.9 

VIII. 

Conduct  property . 

646 

3.6 

X. 

Liquor . 

Drugs . 

521 

61 

2.9 

i 

XI.  Offenses  against  government  and  government  regula¬ 
tions . 

(Includes  43  violations  of  parole.) 

929 

5.2 

XII. 

Homicide . 

135 

I 

XIII. 

Miscellaneous . 

(Includes  1,365  misdemeanors2.) 

1,428 

8. 

XIV. 

Accessory . 

4 

1 

XV. 

Idle  and  suspected  persons . 

2,410 

13.5 

Detained . 

365 

2. 

Witness . 

75 

1 

Costs . 

11 

1 

1  Less  than  one  percent  not  computed. 

1  Returns  made  on  transcripts  as  ''misdemeanors." 

*  Figures  taken  from  Allegheny  County  Prison  Report,  1928. 
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POPULATION  SCHEDULES— SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
MAXIMUM  DAILY  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1918  TO  1928,  INC. 


(Three  figures  for  each  day:  beginning  of  day;  admissions  added;  discharges  deducted.) 


Maximum 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

1918 

March  5 

456 

335 

791 

17 

54 

71 

496 

422 

918 

21 

55 

76 

464 

361 

825 

19 

53 

72 

September  8 

373 

183 

556 

21 

40 

61 

377 

213 

590 

21 

42 

63 

376 

197 

573 

21 

39 

60 

1919 

February  14 

369 

256 

625 

25 

33 

58 

401 

274 

675 

25 

37 

62 

376 

263 

639 

19 

35 

54 

June  8 

361 

133 

494 

24 

34 

58 

366 

161 

527 

25 

37 

62 

366 

146 

512 

25 

37 

62 

1920 

September  6 

260 

51 

311 

20 

13 

33 

267 

78 

345 

20 

13 

33 

* 

265 

64 

329 

18 

12 

30 

December  19 

346 

133 

479 

15 

6 

21 

349 

151 

500 

17 

8 

25 

348 

145 

493 

17 

8 

25 

1921 

February  12 — M 

427 

119 

546 

32 

12 

44 

458 

1 43 

601 

33 

14 

47 

February  13 — F 

443 

134 

577 

33 

14 

47 

June  17 — M 

357 

122 

479 

28 

11 

39 

392 

135 

527 

29 

11 

40 

October  2 — F 

371 

127 

498 

29 

10 

39 

1922 

February  14 

412 

94 

506 

23 

14 

37 

431 

99 

530 

26 

15 

41 

416 

91 

507 

25 

15 

40 

June  1 — M 

383 

88 

471 

24 

7 

31 

406 

101 

507 

26 

7 

33 

September  21 — F 

393 

81 

474 

25 

5 

30 

1923 

June  11 

296 

113 

409 

29 

16 

45 

336 

184 

520 

30 

17 

47 

315 

169 

484 

27 

16 

43 

July  3 

_ 

_ 

— 

27 

10 

37 

— 

— 

— 

30 

10 

40 

— 

— 

— 

27 

10 

37 

December  12 

370 

230 

600 

— 

— 

— 
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Maximum 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1924 

February  5 

July  30 

1925 

February  1 1 

June  9 

July  10 

1926 
April  10 

July  6 

1927 
April  12 

January  4 

September  13 

1928 

January  18 

September  10 


Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

387 

272 

659 

_ 

_ 

— 

367 

242 

609 

— 

— 

— 

458 

142 

600 

25 

17 

42 

485 

178 

643 

28 

19 

47 

459 

160 

619 

27 

18 

45 

359 

220 

579 

18 

17 

35 

387 

248 

635 

23 

19 

42 

375 

218 

593 

22 

18 

40 

426 

184 

610 

19 

22 

41 

444 

222 

666 

21 

24 

45 

423 

190 

613 

21 

22 

43 

409 

152 

561 

_ 

_ 

_ 

429 

188 

617 

— 

— 

— 

406 

173 

579 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

19 

42 

— 

— 

— 

25 

23 

48 

— 

— 

— 

23 

20 

43 

349 

157 

506 

25 

33 

58 

381 

184 

565 

25 

38 

63 

360 

158 

518 

22 

34 

56 

282 

239 

521 

26 

22 

48 

292 

266 

558 

28 

30 

58 

257 

222 

479 

19 

25 

44 

347 

286 

633 

24 

25 

49 

375 

336 

711 

27 

30 

57 

358 

295 

653 

25 

27 

52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

20 

46 

— 

— 

— 

26 

20 

46 

— 

— 

— 

24 

17 

41 

334 

217 

551 

_ 

_ 

_ 

364 

281 

645 

— 

— 

— 

337 

240 

577 

— 

— 

— 

435 

299 

734 

32 

15 

47 

453 

325 

778 

35 

18 

53 

434 

302 

736 

34 

18 

52 

399 

150 

549 

29 

31 

60 

421 

180 

601 

35 

35 

70 

400 

156 

556 

33 

32 

65 
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POPULATION  SCHEDULES— SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
MINIMUM  DAILY  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1918  TO  1928,  INC. 


(Three  figures  for  each  day:  beginning  of  day;  admissions  added;  discharges  deducted.) 


Minimum 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

-  1918 

July  12 

306 

137 

443 

— 

— 

— 

322 

149 

471 

— 

— 

— 

282 

134 

416 

— 

— 

— 

August  10 

_ 

— 

— 

24 

29 

53 

24 

31 

55 

23 

29 

52 

November  1 

284 

84 

368 

18 

12 

30 

291 

92 

383 

18 

13 

31 

280 

81 

361 

18 

10 

28 

1919 

September  20 

235 

27 

262 

13 

8 

21 

242 

32 

274 

14 

8 

22 

229 

30 

259 

14 

8 

22 

November  15 

230 

26 

256 

12 

10 

22 

248 

26 

274 

13 

11 

24 

223 

21 

244 

10 

10 

20 

1920 

February  25 

192 

35 

227 

20 

3 

23 

197 

37 

234 

20 

3 

23 

187 

30 

217 

19 

3 

22 

July  7 

187 

51 

238 

16 

7 

23 

196 

57 

253 

16 

7 

23 

179 

51 

230 

14 

5 

19 

1921 

September  14 

324 

38 

362 

— 

— 

— 

343 

41 

384 

— 

— 

— 

325 

35 

360 

— 

— 

— 

September  15 

— 

— 

— 

22 

8 

30 

— 

— 

— 

23 

8 

31 

— 

— 

— 

22 

7 

29 

October  2 

308 

60 

368 

— 

— 

— 

311 

63 

374 

— 

— 

— 

309 

58 

367 

— 

— 

— 

October  12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

7 

23 

— 

— 

— 

17 

7 

24 

— 

— 

— 

16 

6 

22 

1922 

June  4 

— 

— 

— 

13 

6 

19 

— 

— 

— 

16 

6 

22 

— 

— 

— 

16 

6 

22 

September  21 

261 

80 

341 

— 

— 

— 

268 

86 

354 

— 

— 

— 
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Minimum 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

Court 

Va¬ 

grants 

Total 

252 

70 

322 

— 

— 

— 

December  23 

257 

74 

331 

12 

7 

19 

265 

78 

343 

16 

7 

23 

255 

59 

314 

10 

7 

17 

1923 

May  11 

237 

89 

326 

16 

8 

24 

249 

103 

352 

19 

12 

31 

237 

77 

314 

18 

12 

30 

July  3 

281 

104 

385 

_ 

_ 

_ 

287 

115 

402 

— 

— 

— 

260 

85 

345 

— 

— 

— 

December  12 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8 

28 

— 

— 

— 

21 

10 

31 

— 

— 

— 

19 

9 

28 

1924 

June  28 

30? 

133 

440 

22 

9 

31 

320 

159 

479 

22 

9 

31 

311 

133 

444 

21 

6 

27 

October  3 

321 

116 

437 

9 

11 

20 

336 

130 

466 

10 

13 

23 

315 

114 

429 

10 

10 

20 

1925 

June  9 

— 

— 

— 

30 

11 

41 

— 

— 

— 

31 

12 

43 

— 

— 

— 

30 

11 

41 

July  10 

302 

126 

428 

— 

— 

_ 

314 

144 

458 

— 

— 

— 

291 

118 

409 

— 

— 

— 

December  25 

275 

97 

372 

16 

5 

21 

278 

104 

382 

16 

5 

21 

278 

87 

365 

16 

3 

19 

1926 

May  22 

306 

101 

407 

21 

18 

39 

321 

107 

428 

22 

18 

40 

298 

100 

398 

17 

13 

30 

June  25 

270 

141 

411 

18 

13 

31 

287 

151 

438 

18 

14 

32 

271 

122 

393 

15 

14 

29 

1927 

January  4 

295 

174 

469 

26 

20 

46 

317 

201 

518 

26 

20 

46 

277 

175 

452 

24 

17 

41 

September  23 

303 

122 

425 

12 

28 

40 

324 

132 

456 

12 

29 

41 

292 

100 

392 

11 

29 

40 

1928 

July  20 

299 

138 

437 

13 

15 

28 

313 

149 

462 

13 

18 

31 

286 

140 

426 

9 

17 

26 

December  8 

333 

120 

453 

26 

16 

42 

352 

133 

485 

27 

16 

43 

329 

118 
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447 

26 

14 

40 

Acknowledgment  of  Report  by  President  of  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors, 
Hon.  James  R.  Macfarlane 

JUDGES’  CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh 

December  30,  1929. 

Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs, 

311  S.  Juniper  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Copies  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Leon  Stern  on  “Custodial  Care  of  Untried 
Individuals  and  Committed  and  Sentenced  Offenders  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.”  have  been  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors 
of  this  county. 

As  you  know,  your  committee  expressed  its  willingness  to  assist  the 
Board,  especially  on  the  present  problems,  and  we  welcome  that  aid.  At  the 
meeting  when  a  verbal  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Stern,  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  appreciation  and  a  vote  of  thanks. 

There  will  be  no  formal  action  taken  upon  the  suggestions  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  suggestions  will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  satisfaction  and  my  approval  of  the  fact 
that  this  report  is  not  full  of  advice.  It  shows  the  situation,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  change  or  for  improvement  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  R.  MACFARLANE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors 
of  Allegheny  County. 

Resolution  of  Thanks  of  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  of  Allegheny  County, 
held  November  18,  1929,  in  the  City  County  Building,  Pittsburgh,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted,  to-wit: 

“It  was  regularly  moved  by  Commissioner  Charles  C.  McGovern,  and 
seconded  by  Sheriff  Robert  H.  Braun,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  for  the 
splendid  report  made  before  the  Prison  Board  this  day.”  Unanimously  carried. 

ROBERT  G.  WOODSIDE, 
Secretary. 
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Policy  and  Objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Penal  Affairs 


THE  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  seeks  to  make  itself  a  center 
of  information  throughout  the  State,  and  welcomes  inquiries  from  private 
citizens  and  public  officials  desirous  of  improving  conditions  in  the  penal  service 
of  the  State  and  its  counties. 

Its  task  is  to  help  obtain  more  effective  treatment  of  adult  offenders  and  of 
children  in  difficulty  or  in  conflict  with  the  law,  by  the  examination  and  study  of 
existing  conditions,  building-up  public  opinion,  advising  judges  and  penal  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  promoting  changes  in  the  law  when  necessary.  Its  activities  are  thus 
based  on  needs  revealed  by  research  and  investigation  of  facts  and  not  on  theo¬ 
retical  considerations. 

The  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  of  Allegheny  County  invited  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  through  its  Allegheny  County  Branch,  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  entire  jail  problem,  including  not  only  a  study  of  the  jail  itself 
but  also  of  the  men  and  women  undergoing  imprisonment  and  awaiting  trial.  This 
pamphlet  is  testimony  to  the  open-minded  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors, 
who  sought  information  and  facts  before  proceeding  to  reorganize  the  county’s 
prison  system.  Our  Committee  feels  honored  by  the  undertaking  entrusted  to  it 
by  the  Board,  and  submitted  this  report  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  some  help 
to  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  County  in  deciding  how  best  to  deal  with  its  jail  problem. 

Always  the  county  jail  has  been  singled  out  by  foreign  observers,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  the  black  sheep  among  our  flock  of  penal  institutions.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  them  all  and  has  best  withstood  the  encroachments  of  modern  scientific 
knowledge.  At  last,  however,  this  redoubtable  stronghold  of  ignorance  and  evil 
is  being  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Another  generation  will  see  this  land  dotted 
with  far  different  types  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  misdemeanant  prisoners. 
At  least  three  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Allegheny  is  one,  have  started 
movements  to  do  away  with  their  old  county  jails  and  to  build  in  their  stead  new 
institutions.  These  three  plans  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be.  They  all  do  conform,  however,  to  the  idea  of  an  industrial  farm 
prison. 

The  thing  that  is  most  inspiring  in  this  movement  is  that  these  counties  have 
each  deliberately  sought  the  aid  of  scientific  and  practical  penologists  in  planning 
the  development  of  their  institutions.  Not  merely  new  prisons  are  wanted,  but  the 
goal  is  a  new  type  of  institution  better  fitted  to  accomplish  the  task  of  remaking 
men  and  women. 

The  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  embraces  the 
following  objectives : 

1.  Obtaining  a  system  of  court  procedure  more  swift  in  operation,  more 
scientific  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  individual,  more  certain  in  conviction 
of  criminals,  more  responsive  to  reconstructive  instead  of  punitive  methods. 

2.  Developing  a  system  of  adult  probation  and  parole  which  will  protect 
society  as  well  as  help  individuals. 

3.  Developing  and  expanding  the  juvenile  court  system  as  a  protective  agency 
for  children  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

4.  Replacing  county  jails  by  industrial  prison  farms. 

5.  Developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  penitentiaries  that  will  take  care  of 
long  term  offenders. 


6.  Developing  proper  facilities  for  the  custodial  care  of  women  by  expanding 
Muncy  and  by  erecting  appropriate  institutions  for  receiving  short  term  women 
offenders. 

7.  Establishing  Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  Male  Defective  Delinquents, 
at  an  early  date. 

8.  Obtaining  effective  classification  and  segregation  of  mentally  diseased  delin¬ 
quents. 

9.  Improving  the  personnel  in  the  penal,  probation  and  parole  service. 

10.  Promoting  concerted  community  action  between  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  control  of  delinquency  and  the  better  handling  of  behavior  problems  of 
adults  and  children. 


LOUIS  N.  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
AND  OFFICERS 

Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  Chairman 

Mr.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  Treasurer 

Mr.  Leon  Stern,  Secretary  of  Research 
and  Field  Studies 

Miss  Esther  M.  Lee,  Secretary 


Dr.  James  H.  S.  Bossard 
Philadelphia 

Mr.  Franklin  N.  Brewer 
Moylan 

Mr.  J.  Bruce  Byall 
Narberth 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fels 
Philadelphia 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin 
Swarthmore 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Heath 
Wilkes-Barre 

Frank  B.  Ingersoll,  Esq. 
Pittsburgh 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp 
Allentown 


Mr.  Robert  W.  McKnigiit 
Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  D.  Edwin  Miller 
Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  Harrison  S.  Morris 
Philadelphia 

Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson 
Swarthmore 

Hon.  Paul  N.  Schaeffer 
Reading 

Miss  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  FIei.en  Glenn  Tyson 
Pittsburgh 

T.  Henry  Walnut,  Esq. 
Philadelphia 


Mr.  John  W.  Ziegler 
Lansdowne 
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